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Christmas Is for It is no secret that Christmas has traditionally been 
Parents, Too! a festival for children. We do not object. The gift 

of God’s holy Child to a poor and _ soul-starved 
world warms our hearts to bring gifts to one another and especially to 


children. 


But Christmas is for parents, too. It meant a great deal to the parents 
of the Christ Child, and it can bring renewed joy to parental hearts almost 
2,000 years later. 


Like Joseph and Mary, parents need to cling to the promises of God 
fulfilled in the gift of His Son. “She shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt 
call His name Jesus; for He shall save His people from their sins.” Fathers 
and mothers, “unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior which 
is Christ the Lord.” 

Reverent awe was in the hearts of Christ’s parents. Joseph may properly 
be called “the silent saint of Christmas.” Not one word from the lips of 
Joseph is recorded in Scripture, not even on the occasion of the great miracle 
of the Nativity. But Joseph believed the word of the angel. “Mary kept all 
these things and pondered them in her heart.” She magnified the Lord for 
His great goodness, but she also paid her God the tribute of reverent con- 
templation and silent meditation. Let no parent become so busy with the 
trappings of Christmas and with enervating service to members of the 
family that he or she forgets that Christmas is for parents, too. Take time 
this Christmas to be still and to experience by faith “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” 

Joseph and Mary obeyed because they believed. They trusted, even 
though they could not understand. They honored Jesus as God’s Child and 
for God’s sake dealt with Him as a sacred trust from on high. Christian 
parents can and should do no less for their children. For Jesus’ sake they 
should deal with their children as treasures of God committed to their steward- 
ship. Father and mother, the best gift you can give your child is an education 
which leads him daily to the Manger, the Cross, the Garden, and to the Mount 
of Ascension. 
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If parents see what God did for Joseph and Mary and remember that 
He can do much the same for them, their children will have a merry 


Christmas indeed. Blest such a house, it prospers well, 


In peace and joy the parents dwell, 
And in their children’s lot is shown 
How richly God can bless His own. 
Teachers, in your feverish preparations for Christmas with your children, 
please remember that Christmas is for parents, too. Mein ks: 


The King Rejected “Rise, take the child and his mother, and go to 
the land of Israel, for those who sought the 
child’s life are dead.” (Matt. 3:20, RSV) 

Still a baby, the newborn King of the Jews was sent to Egypt as an exile. 
God warned Joseph that Herod could not stand to hear of a rival. Herod 
had become so exasperated by the news brought by the Wise Men that all 
Jerusalem was troubled because he was troubled. Wave after wave of anxiety 
spread through the people. Everybody was asking, Where is he, this new 
king? They searched the records; they asked people. A mounting terror 
seized Herod. He devised a plan. He could not permit himself even to 
think of being displaced by someone else. 

Murderous soldiers who had orders to kill all boys two years old suc- 
ceeded the worshiping Wise Men in Bethlehem. The glorious singing angels 
were followed at Bethlehem by weeping and wailing mothers. Wholesale 
slaughter was ordered in.desperate hope that mass killing would eliminate 
him who it was said would replace the king. 

But Jesus was quietly carried into the night by God’s command. He went 
into Egyptian exile in safety. 

Then scarcely old enough to remember the anxiety-ridden flight, He was 
called back to the land of Israel, home. The reason: “Those . . . are dead.” 

Jesus and those who carry His name have often been caught in a bitter 
rivalry for power. When executive heads of various types have tried to 
demand absolute allegiance to themselves, they have resorted to deceit and 
violence and even murder to eliminate anyone who threatened their position 
of absolute authority. Even God must be removed from His rightful place, 
they think. 

But God deals with conspiracies of nations and the plots of people in His 
own way. When “rulers take counsel together against the Lord and His 
Anointed,” “He who sits in the heavens laughs; the Lord has them in derision. 
Then He will speak to them in His wrath and terrify them in His fury, saying, 
I have set My King on Zion, My holy hill” (Ps. 2:4-6). Those who oppose 
God can’t win, because God waits for them to die and then carries out His 
plans on schedule. He has time, He can wait. 

In the meantime, Christmas is still Christmas even though Herod the king 
becomes Herod the slaughterer. On many a succeeding Christmas the Son 
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of God has had many rivals in government, in business, in the community — 
even in families or among friends. Some have become murderously bitter, 
others have been quietly stubborn, resisting God all their lives. While they 
have fought and after they have gone, Jesus still lives. He brings the joy 
of redemption to all. He is still the Son of God, who can reject kings and 
wait for them to die. He is still the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords. 
We rejoice in remembering His birth. We are privileged to teach our children 
that “His name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” Jos 


Sputnik and the Star ‘Several months ago one of the most dramatic 
events in history occurred. Sputnik was shot 

into space. Scientifically the project is of such magnitude that many people 
fail to comprehend its significance. It is like the national debt: they know 
it exists, but it does not disturb their equilibrium. They know that it came 
from the East and that it twirls about the earth at a staggering speed, but 
this is about all. Its potential for good or evil is not very well understood 
as yet. How it will be used depends on the inclinations of its creators. Therein 
rests cause for concern. What can we expect of people who convert churches 
into museums and free people into slaves? 

Two thousand years ago a greater event occurred. A new star appeared. 
It moved from east to west and remained fixed over a stable in Bethlehem. 
Apparently few people were aware of its presence or comprehended its sig- 
nificance. Some wise men followed its course and were rewarded with the 
privilege of worshiping the Savior. The potential of this star is only good, 
because its Creator would have it that way. 

Man must choose between Sputnik and this star. Will his prime objective 
in life be to reach the moon or to enter heaven? 

With renewed zeal let us use the Christmas season to focus man’s attention 
on the star which directs the way to Jesus and through Jesus into God’s 
eternal mansions. H. G. 


The Shepherds The first people to whom the Lord made known the 

birth of the Savior were shepherds. To them the angel 
appeared with the message “Unto you is born this day a Savior.” And these 
shepherds were privileged to hear a chorus which no other human ears have 
heard on this earth. 

These shepherds were God-fearing men who knew from the sacred Scrip- 
tures that God had promised to send the Messiah. No sooner had they heard 
the great news that this promise was fulfilled than they followed the directions 
given them by the heavenly messenger to go and find the newborn Christ 
Child. After they had found and worshiped Him, they returned with hearts 
filled with joy and gratitude to resume their occupation of herding sheep. 
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On their return through the streets of Bethlehem “they made known abroad 
the saying which was told them concerning this Child.” 

This missionary zeal of the shepherds is of special significance to us who 
are privileged to serve Christ in the ministry of teaching. As Christian 
teachers of youth we are designated as shepherds to feed the lambs of Christ. 
We have the privilege to lead these lambs to the green pastures of God’s 
revelations where, through the work of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, they 
learn to know and to love the chief Shepherd of the Church. 

Presently we are confronted by a disheartening situation. Our number of 
“shepherds” is inadequate. We need more teachers for our schools. What 
can and should we do to help meet this problem? 

Let us follow the example of the shepherds. Their missionary zeal 
prompted them to make “known abroad” what they had heard and seen of the 
Christ Child. Like the shepherds we can publish what we have heard and 
seen and experienced in our calling to feed the lambs of that Christ whom 
the shepherds had found and worshiped. 

We now again look forward to the commemoration of our blessed Savior’s 
birth. As we prepare to lead our pupils to the manger in Bethlehem, let us 
bear in mind that more children might be led to that sacred place if more 
leaders were available. Dare we be content with merely deploring that 
situation? Definitely not. 

The need for more qualified teachers is a great challenge which our Synod 
faces as we enter the second century of special teacher training. Inspired with 
the zeal of the shepherds, we teachers can and should take a leading part in 
meeting that challenge by recruiting talented young men and women in our 
congregations who give promise of being well-qualified prospects for our 
teachers colleges. ot Ed “<e 


Cars and Commandment V Perhaps. with more consternation than 
surprise those of us who carry auto- 


mobile insurance not long ago found that insurance companies have been 
experiencing financial difficulties resulting inevitably in higher rates for the 
consumer. Recently, in a report on this situation to policyholders, the State 
Farm Mutual Insurance Company stated that the greatest cause of deaths 
among teen-agers and young people under twenty-five in the United States 
is automobile “accidents.” Of common knowledge is the fact that we have 
lost considerably fewer lives from all the wars in our nation’s history than 
from automobile “accidents.” This comparison makes a greater impression 
when one remembers that the automobile has not really been with us very long. 

One might ask what these statements are doing on the editorial pages of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION. One answer might be that our learning to live with 
the automobile is partially an educational problem. Of more importance to 
this writer is the fact that it is also a religious one. It is a moral problem to 
which we have given little or no attention. Is it because we like to tell 
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ourselves that it is not really our business? Is it because we are afraid it is 
not what people want to hear? 

Lutheran teachers are in an especially strategic position because, while 
death on the highways is certainly a social, an economic, and even a political 
problem, it is to a great extent a problem of morality. We in our schools 
impart religious knowledge and attitudes both in specific courses in religion 
and in the total curriculum. In religion courses we teach God’s Law, including 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Should we not stress to our students that most highway 
“accidents,” while not premeditated, are not really accidents? Most result 
from carelessness, thoughtlessness, rudeness, and enmity. We teach that to 
hurt someone carelessly is in God’s sight a violation of His Law. Might we 
not, among other examples, cite to our students the role of the automobile as 
a twentieth-century mechanism of destruction? Perhaps Christ, as a good 
teacher, might well have used this example had there been automobiles in 
the days He was on this earth. 

Certainly the fruit of Christianity is love of God and the neighbor. From 
a positive, constructive point of view we must teach the meaning of Christ’s 
injunction: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God... and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Teaching automobile safety per se in religion classes is not advocated 
here. However, to be conscientious in the use of an automobile and to teach 
the relationship of such use to Christ’s command of love and respect for our 
neighbor is to pursue our educational objectives in a practical and high- 
purposed way. Our first objective beyond doubt is to teach children and 
young people about their Savior. An inseparable adjunct, however, is to 
teach them the mode of conduct which they owe to their God and to their 
fellow men as a result of their love which flows from His saving grace. 


T. H. LANGEVIN 


A FEW FACTS 


— The per-capita daily consumption of water in the United States is 1,300 
gallons, or a total of 215 billion gallons. In the underdeveloped countries it is 
five gallons per capita. 

— To make a ton of finished steel 65,000 gallons of water are required. 

— In 1870 there was one divorce for every 34 marriages; now it is about one 
for three marriages. 

— The amount of goods and services produced in the United States is about 
$2,000 a year per capita. In other well-developed nations the average is about 
$1,000. In underdeveloped countries the figure is about $100. 

— Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago superintendent of schools, will receive 
an annual salary of $42,900 in 1960. The highest-salaried state governor cur- 
rently receives $50,000 a year. The Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court receives $35,000. The president of the National Biscuit Company gets 
$129,200 annually. 

— The U. S. S. R. spends 12.8% of its national budget for education. 

—A total of 226 American daily newspapers and 1,475 weeklies have gone 
out of business since 1936. 


Appraising the Religious Aspects of Personality 


ALLAN HArT JAHSMANN 


There appears to be a distinct need 
for much more investigation of per- 
sonal moral and spiritual values in 
the study of human personality and 
behavior. Existing personality tests 
have focused little attention on the 
moral and religious aspects of dyna- 
mic thought processes and personality 
organization. And even in religious 
education there has been little evi- 
dence of concern over measuring the 
individual’s scheme of values. 


Until recently there was relatively 
little attention given to any kind of 
testing in religious education. A book 
of over six hundred pages and forty- 
two chapters, titled Orientation in 
Religious Education, does not contain 
a single chapter on testing pupils 
either for the sake of understanding 
them better or for the purpose of 
measuring the results of their learn- 
ing experiences.1 A rather large book 
on the purposes and work of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, now the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, also 
fails to indicate any concern over 
tests and measurement in religious 
education.” 


Though several noteworthy tests 
have been developed in the field of 


1 Philip Henry Lotz, ed., Orientation in 
Religious Education (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950). 

2 William Clayton Bower and Percy Roy 
Haward, Protestantism Faces Its Educational 
Task Together (Appleton, Wis.: C. C. Nel- 
son Publishing Co., 1949). 


religious education, almost all of them 
are concerned with measuring intel- 
lectual achievement in the recall of 
religious course content or in the 
application of course content to spe- 
cific objectives. For example, in 1935 
Walter O. Kraeft constructed a test 
to measure Biblical knowledge, moral 
judgment, and doctrinal comprehen- 
sion for his study of these desired 
outcomes in the program of religious 
education in the Lutheran schools of 
the Missouri Synod.? His purpose 
was to compare the effectiveness of 
parochial and part-time schools of 
religious instruction as agencies for 
preparing pupils for confirmation in 
the Lutheran Church. The _ tests 
served the purpose of his study, but 
they test chiefly knowledge, under- 
standing, and acceptance of Biblical 
doctrine. 

A few standardized tests on Bibli- 
cal knowledge are available. The 
Bureau of Educational Measurements 
of the Kansas State Teachers College 
in Emporia, Kans., has published two 
tests known as the “Peter’s Biblical 
Knowledge Tests.” These tests were 
constructed as achievement tests for 
high school, college, and adult classes 
in the Bible. In constructing the 
tests an attempt was made to include 
only items that would test content 
knowledge of the Bible. Controver- 
sial and philosophical items were ex- 


3 “Biblical Information, Moral Judgment, 
and Doctrinal Comprehension in Lutheran 
Schools (Missouri Synod).” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis (Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University, 1935). 
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cluded. The “Peter’s Biblical Knowl- 
edge Tests” have high validity and 
reliability coefficients and appear to 
be very useful for testing Biblical 
knowledge above the elementary 
school level. However, like most 
paper-and-pencil tests, they make no 
attempt at measuring the function of 
Biblical information in the lives of 
the individuals. 

The “Northwestern University Re- 
ligious Education Tests” attempt to 
go beyond the measurement of Bibli- 
cal information. The set consists of 
a battery of eight tests intended for 
Grades 5—12. Series A consists of 
three Bible-information tests covering 
the following areas: 1. The life and 
teachings of Jesus; 2. Old Testament 
times and teachings; 3. The Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles. Series B 
is based on the same three areas of 
content but tests for comprehension. 
In addition, there are two forms for 
checking personal religious beliefs, 
one for high school students and one 
for adults, but the validity of the re- 
sponses is questionable. 

A set of “citizenship tests” which 
attempt to get at character also has 
been published by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. These consist of the follow- 
ing three tests intended for the junior 
high school age: 1. The Best Thing 
to Do; 2. How I Feel About It; 3. My 
Code. These tests are designed to 
measure moral discrimination and 
social attitudes. For example, the 
student is asked to draw a line under 
the word that best tells how he feels 
about the act mentioned in the fol- 
lowing sentence: If it were an- 
nounced that all teachers in my 
school will get their salaries cut next 
year, I would feel (unconcerned — 
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sorry — glad —indignant). Tentative 
grade norms accompany the tests, but 
the criteria as well as the responses 
that might be given could be highly 
unreliable. 

More recently there has appeared 
a group test of Christian personality 
titled “Attitude Inventory.” * It con- 
sists of simple statements with which 
the pupil is asked to agree or dis- 
agree. It attempts to measure how 
Christian people think and feel about 
certain ideas and practices. It does 
not attempt to test people on their 
knowledge of right or wrong or ac- 
cepted practices. Rather it endeavors 
to get spontaneous responses to de- 
scribed situations and assesses these 
responses according to predetermined 
criteria. The inventory items were 
validated by the rating of one hun- 
dred professional men in the field of 
Christian child training and by a 
rigid statistical procedure. The test 
is available in two equivalent forms, 
X and Y. 

Concordia Publishing House also 
has issued recently a series of seven 
unit tests on the Catechism. These 
attempt to measure more than know]- 
edge. Each test requires ability to 
apply memorized materials, ethical in- 
sight, and critical thinking in addition 
to familiarity with the Bible and Bible 
content. A second section of each 
test searches out related attitudes by 
asking the pupils to check whether 
they “agree very much,” are “neutral,” 
or “disagree very much” with state- 
ments such as these: “All people who 


attend church regularly are Chris- 


4 Walter O. Kraeft, Oliver E. Graebner, 
Elmer F. Pflieger, Ernest E. Yunghans, At- 
titude Inventory, Form X and Form Y (St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952). 
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tians,” or “Christian liberty means 
that we can live our lives as we see 
fit.” A third section is designed to ob- 
tain a measure of performance. It 
asks the pupils to circle the number 
of times a statement applies to them; 
e.g., “During the past five Sundays 
I attended Sunday services at least 
543210 times.” Each test is avail- 
able in two forms, A and B, and ten- 
tative norms for Grades 6—9 have 
been established. 

In the general category of personal- 
ity, character, and guidance tests, 
there is a large selection of so-called 
adjustment inventories. Among the 
more popular instruments in use is the 
Detroit Adjustment Inventory. The 
Gamma Form for Grades 8-6 at- 
tempts to get at relationships of var- 
ious types of reactions to various types 
of environments. It is a two-dimen- 
sional, self-administering inventory on 
four types of reactions (habitual, so- 
cial, emotional, and ethical) to each 
of four environments (self, home, 
school, and community). The cate- 
gorizing of environments and reac- 
tions would strike a dynamic psychol- 
ogist as exceedingly artificial. 

Other instruments designed to 
uncover or to measure specific dis- 
positions or maladjustments in indivi- 
duals are the Allport A-S Reaction 
Study in Personality, the Allport-Ver- 
non-Lindzey Study of Values (a scale 
for estimating religious as well as 
economic, aesthetic, social, and _poli- 
tical attitudes), the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory, the Doll Life Adjustment 
Inventory, the S-I Inventory, and the 
Mooney Problem Check List, which 
lists also problems in religion. 

No doubt tests which attempt to 
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measure insights, judgments, and per- 
formance are of some help in the as- 
sessment of the moral and spiritual 
values that an individual may have 
integrated into his own personality 
structure. However, at best they pro- 
vide only self-rating data and depend 
on the individual’s understanding of 
himself and his honesty. 

The Inventory on Religious Con- 
cepts, constructed by M. D. McLean 
to diagnose patterns of religious be- 
lief on the college level, categorizes 
responses to statements of doctrine 
into an elaborate interpretive system, 
an improvement over simpler yes-no 
scoring, but the responses are still 
controlled by the subject. 

On this matter Greene, Jorgensen, 
and Gerberich point out that “since 
many of the items on these instru- 
ments (scales, inventories, question- 
naires, etc.) request highly personal 
responses, the personal-report method 
of measuring personality suffers from 
the fact that pupils sometimes reply 
as they think they should reply ra- 
ther than in terms of their true reac- 
tions to the various items. Most per- 
sons are hesitant in revealing freely 
their inner personalities to other per- 
sons. In fact, the customs of civilized 
society place something of a premium 
upon the ability to hide or disguise 
emotions, likes and dislikes, attitudes, 
and other reactions in many situa- 
tions.” > 

This lack of validity in attempts at 
measuring attitudes by traditional 


® Harry A. Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, 
and J. Raymond Gerberich, Measurement 
and Evaluation in the Secondary School 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1943). 
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methods was demonstrated by a care- 
fully controlled study on the use of 
films in church schools conducted by 
the Communications Research Project 
of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ and the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. The pertinent 
paragraphs in the detailed report of 
the findings of the study are the fol- 
lowing: 
All the children scored very high on 
the attitude pretest. Out of a possible 
52 points (value of each question 
ranged from 0 to 2), the film group 
averaged 43.5, the non-film group 
43.7. Boys in the film group averaged 
43, and film group girls scored an 
average of 43.9; non-film boys regis- 
tered 41.6, the girls, 45. 
On the post-test for attitudes, differ- 
ence between groups was small. The 
film group averaged 45.8, and the 
non-film average was 46.3. Statisti- 
cally, these differences were non-sig- 
nificant, as were the differences be- 
tween boys and girls, which averaged 
less than a point. In the light of other 
research on attitude change, such re- 
sults are not unexpected. People are 
sophisticated in their ability to dis- 
criminate between “good” and “bad” 
attitudes. They know what is expected 
of them and answer accordingly. The 
children in this study had been ex- 
posed to Christian teaching before. It 
would be naive to assume they could 
not recognize accepted Christian at- 
titudes in a test. Such recognition must 
have accounted, at least in part, for 
the high scoring in the attitude pre- 
test. In other words, this attitude 
scale is not an absolute or wholly ade- 
quate measure of church school chil- 
dren’s attitudes.® 


6 Information Service. Vol. XXXIII, No. 
38 (New York: Central Department of Re- 
search and Survey, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, 1954). 
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In an article on “Principles of De- 
sign in Projective or Misperception 
Tests of Personality,’ Raymond B. 
Cattell points out several main reasons 
why most attempts at personality ap- 
praisal have been short of scientific 
standards in the past. He says: “Until 
recent years most personality mea- 
surement, except in the special region 
of abilities, has had to depend in 
practice on life-record or self-rating 
data, and are unsatisfactory because 
the nice conditions for truly depend- 
able ratings can rarely be met in the 
given restricted work situation. Self- 
rating data fail because the validity 
and scoring pattern of questionnaires 
are apt to vary sharply with changes 
in the level of education and social 
background of the readers.” 7 


In describing objective personality 
tests in general and the so-called ap- 
perception or misperception _ tests, 
which he calls dynaception tests, Cat- 
tell points out that the chief modes of 
operation of dynamic _ distortion 
caused by moods, traits, and uncon- 
scious needs may be tapped by get- 
ting a subject to identify himself with 
an individual in a field or environ- 
ment. He basis his thesis on a care- 
ful analysis of various modes of dyna- 
mic distortion of perception. For ex- 
ample, in what Cattell calls “naive 
misperception,” the subject deduces 
that the depicted behavior of another 
individual springs from the trait that 
would operate in himself if he were 
reacting in the same situation. This 
phenomenon, as Cattell indicates, has 


7 Harold H. Anderson and Gladys L. An- 
derson: An Introduction to Projective Tech- 
niques (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951). 
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been noted down through the ages. 
The Bible, for example, refers to the 
process when it says: “As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” (Prov. 27:19) 

A test designed to employ naive 
misperception mechanisms consists in 
making statements about the inner 
connections in a certain type of per- 
sonality on the assumption that the 
individual who is most near to the 
type will most confidently endorse the 
existence of these connections, while 
the individual most remote will be 
more doubtful of their reality. Naive 
misperception or projection seems to 
operate especially as a result of youth, 
thoughtlessness, or inexperience. 
Hence this design would lend itself 
most successfully to a test for chil- 
dren. It deserves to be used also in 
attempts at discovering the true re- 
ligious attitudes of children. 

One device which has employed the 
mechanism of naive misperception is 
the Pre-Counseling Inventory by Dr. 
Alfred Schmieding.6 Intended for 
children ranging in age from 8 to 14, 
it proposes to bring to the surface the 
feelings and tensions often difficult to 
isolate by ordinary observation or by 
commonly used methods of interview, 
and it attempts to do so through a 
story projection. After establishing 
a friendly and confidential relation- 
ship through an exchange of ideas on 
some topic of interest to the child, the 
interviewer introduces the story pro- 
jection as follows: “This morning (af- 
ternoon or evening) I should like to 
have you help me make up a story 


8 Alfred Schmieding, Pre-Counseling In- 
ventory (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1949). 
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about John Summer.” Then follows 
some conversation designed to enlist 
the co-operation of the child or to di- 
rect his thoughts away from himself 
to someone else. 

As soon as this transfer away from 
self to someone else has been made, 
the examiner proceeds by saying: 
“Now let’s see if we can make up 
a story about John Summer. John is 
a boy about as old as you are. In 
making up our story, I want you to 
be John Summer, just as in a story- 
book or on a radio or a television 
program. I am going to read some 
things about John, and you tell me 
whether what I read should be in his 
story or not. Here is the way it will 
work: ‘John Summer likes to go to 
school.’ Shall that be in John’s story?” 
The child is then expected to answer 
yes or no. For girls the name Dorothy 
Jackson is substituted. 

The individual items in the Pre- 
Counseling Inventory were selected 
on the basis of findings as they ap- 
peared in approximately 200 case 
studies of children in some kind of 
adjustment difficulty. In selecting 
the statements used in preliminary 
experimentation, two questions were 
asked: “What are the outstanding 
contributing factors to this child’s 
adjustment and maladjustment?” and 
“Are there any religious attitudes 
in the child’s life that helped or 
hindered his adjustment?” The state- 
ments selected were considered in- 
dicative of the following specific 
areas of concern. Belongingness; 
family and home relationships; wor- 
ries, fears, and anxieties; nervous 
symptoms; sensitiveness and with- 
drawingness; and religious attitudes. 
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The story projection yields what is 
termed a projection score. Parallel to 
the story, but administered preferably 
after some time lapse, is a question- 
naire which applies the same state- 
ments to the child himself. The zero 
items which agree on the two forms 
are considered to be persistent inhibi- 
tory responses, and the zero items 
which disagree on the two forms are 
considered ambivalent responses 
which yield a tension score. The com- 
bined projection and questionnaire 
scores minus the tension score (P+ 
Q-—T) supplies the adjustment score. 

The statistical and psychological 
evaluation of the inventory is de- 
scribed extensively in an accompany- 
ing manual. The main point of inter- 
est in this article is that the Pre- 
Counseling Inventory appears to be 
a rather successful attempt at obtain- 
ing naive misperception in a story 
projection in order to uncover reli- 
gious attitudes as well as other emo- 
tions and tensions children may be 
keeping to themselves. In administer- 
ing the inventory to a group of fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders this writer 
noted remarks such as these in re- 
sponse to statements about John Sum- 
mer: “Who don’t?” “I like to.” “Par- 
ents should make him mind, like mine 
do.” “I don’t see anything wrong with 
that.” “That isn’t me.” “I like to be 
alone, too.” All these indicate the 
child’s identification of himself with 
the character John, or to put it an- 
other way, his projection of himself 
into the story. 

A second design which Cattell 
points out as a more sophisticated uti- 
lization of naive projection is as fol- 
lows: “It consists in making state- 
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ments about the inner connections in 
a certain type of personality on the 
assumption that the individual who is 
most near to the type will most con- 
fidently endorse the existence of these 
connections, while the individual most 
remote will be more doubtful of their 
reality.”® This design might readily 
be applied to the search for the indi- 
vidual’s genuine religious attitudes by 
item constructions which would con- 
trast moral and religious “insights” 
through concrete examples. To illus- 
trate, one might ask: “Which of the 
following statements seems to be more 
certainly true: a) that a child who 
can't have what he wants often steals 
it, or b) that a child who does wrong 
is usually sorry?” 

Cattell also calls attention to the 
possibility of basing tests on autistic 
misperception, as in an attitude test 
in which the subject’s beliefs would 
be taken as indications of his wishes. 
Other dynamism test designs de- 
scribed by Cattell employ fantasy, 
identification, reaction formation, ra- 
tionalization, and repression. All of 
these might be applicable to the 
search for the genuine moral and re- 
ligious attitudes of the individual. 
Items could be based on introjection 
and identification; for example, by as- 
suming that the subject who holds 
certain beliefs and values will identify 
himself with the same qualities in an- 
other person. One form of the fan- 
tasy test that has been particularly 
promising in preliminary experiments 
on reliability and validity is that in 
which the subject chooses the books 
that he would most enjoy reading. 


9 Anderson and Anderson (see note 7 
above), p. 66. 
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These must not be real books, but 
must be invented items described by 
indicative titles and a brief résumé of 
the themes. 

Leopold Bellak also defines the con- 
cept of projection in terms of apper- 
ceptive distortion,° and the basic 
assumption is that a subject will 
project his own needs and press in 
his responses to ambiguous stimuli. 
This being the case, indications of 
the moral and religious values which 
an individual holds may appear in 
almost any of the projective tests 
which have been developed in recent 
years. For example, the content 
analysis alone on a Rorschach may 
give a person many clues as to a sub- 
ject’s moral and spiritual values, and 
an analysis of a thematic appercep- 
tion test record may prove even more 
fruitful. However, the general nature 
of these tests makes it highly unlikely 
that the small sampling of an indi- 
vidual’s personality obtained by 
means of these tests will focus on the 
moral and religious factors. It would 
seem desirable, therefore, that certain 
projective techniques be employed 
for the specific purpose of appraising 
the moral and religious aspects of an 
individual's personality. There is 
seemingly much room for experi- 
mentation. 


In addition to the approaches al- 
ready indicated, the incomplete sen- 
tence method seems to be well suited 
to the study of religious attitudes. 
It has been applied to the study of 
social attitudes with promising re- 


10 Lawrence E. Abt and Leopold Bellak, 
Projective Psychology (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950). 
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sults.11_ The experiments in the use 
of puppetry and psychodrama also 
suggest techniques that may prove 
useful in the study of moral and 
religious aspects of personality. 

All in all, the whole development 
of projective techniques may prove 
to be much more successful in un- 
covering the true spiritual dynamics 
of the individual than most of the 
paper-and-pencil tests of the past. 
With the publication of Tests and 
Measurements in Lutheran Educa- 
tion, ? and a heightened interest in 
the purposes, values, tools, and tech- 
niques of educational measurements 
in general, it is hoped that many 
Lutheran graduate students in educa- 
tion and professional teachers of our 
church will give attention to the 
frontier task of probing the true inner 
religious make-up and life of the in- 
dividual. 
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Children’s Christmas Art 


JEANNE M. 


If a child has something to say, he 
will usually say it. He may shout his 
news, or he may whisper it. He may 
knock his neighbor down to prove his 
point; he may dramatize the story, or 
he may draw a picture of it. 

If a child isn’t completely enthusi- 
astic and bursting with things to say 
about Christmas, our religion pro- 
gram has not made the proper impact. 

Children want to sing at Christmas. 
Most of them can’t help it when 
snatches of Christmas music slip into 
their thoughts and cause them to 
hum. The most timid child finds 
something worthwhile to talk about, 
Christmas. 

By allowing art to be an expression 
of the child’s thoughts and feelings, 
we are giving him another way of 
letting this joy and love of Christmas 
show itself. 

The teacher’s main role in an art 
program is to inspire. For us, who 
feel that the real Christmas is inspira- 
tional, the big difficulty should be in 
finding time to give all a chance to 
express this love. 

Plenty of materials should be on 
hand: powdered tempera paints and 
large pieces of paper such as news- 
print are very good. Brushes should 
be from one-half to an inch wide. 

The paper should be spread on 
newspapers on the floor. Desks tend 
to cramp hands and ideas. Crayons 
should have the paper removed so 
that the sides can be used for coloring 
larger areas. When you use colored 
chalks, the large ones are best. Clay 
is also good to have around. 

Let the children use the materials 
at hand in their own way to make 
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the statement as they wish it to be. 
Don’t make them bring their imagi- 
nation and ideas down to a stenciled 
form. Expression in art should be 
free and untrammeled. 

A ten-year-old message should be 
in a ten-year-old style. A ten-year- 
old will not express himself as we 
would, but we are not ten, and he is 
not an adult. 

In the primary grades just the 
simple telling of the story should be 
enough to set the “young artist” draw- 
ing many pictures. In the middle and 
upper grades we can stimulate the 
pupil’s imagination by letting him 
talk about how the shepherds felt 
huddled around a fire, what they 
talked about, how they were dressed, 
and what grows in the fields. 

We need to do a lot of talking 
about colors. We can ask: 

“Which colors can you use to show 
the night?” 

“Which colors are warm for the 
fire?” 

“Which colors can show fear?” 

“Which colors can show joy or ex- 
citement?” 

After we have discussed the use of 
color, we can put the class to work 
by saying: “Now draw this in your 
picture of the shepherds, and don’t 
forget to make the important things 
first.” 

Bring seven or eight pictures of the 
Nativity to class. Explain that each 
artist drew his own idea of the same 
fact, and each did the best he could. 
Children need to be told: “Some 
artists used black hair, some used red 
hair; some painted stone walls, some 
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made them of wood. Now you make 
it as you think it looked. If you want 
it to look happy around the Baby, use 
colors to show happiness.” 

When the child finishes his work, 
display it in a decorative manner. 
This does not necessarily mean side 
by side in a neat monotonous bor- 
der around the room. After the child 
has made an honest effort, we should 
give his work the dignity of display- 
ing it with at least an inch of space 
around it. A colored mat beneath it 
would be even better. 

Let everything about Christmas be 
the child’s work. If you feel the urge 
to decorate, do so at home. With all 
due respects to the teacher's art 
talent, whether it be Goya or Schultz, 
the child still prefers his own work. 

If you are going to have a Christ- 
mas tree, let the children pick it if 
possible, and then by all means let 
them make their own decorations. 

Paper-ring chains are fun to make 
at any age. Let the children pick 
their own colors. They don't neces- 
sarily have to use red and green. Let 
them string popcorn and cranberries. 
Have them make their own orna- 
ments to hang on the tree. They 
might cut them from cardboard or 
construction paper and paste snow, 
cotton batting, sequins, or things they 
bring from home on them. Please 
don’t trace and cut out an ornament 
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for them. Let them create. Let them 
originate. 

At times children can make their 
own wrapping paper. They can use 
sponges, scrub brushes, corks, 
spools, jar covers. Put the paint in 
saucers, and dip sponges or other ob- 
jects into it and stamp or paint an 
over-all design on the paper. 

It is interesting to make Christmas 
cards. There are many ways. One 
may draw them with crayon, paint 
them with tempera. 

Potato prints are also easy to make. 
Cut a potato in two pieces and draw 
a design on it; cut away the outside 
part, dip in tempera, and stamp it 
on construction paper. When the 
potato gets soggy, merely slice off 
that part and start again. 

It is fun to make spatter paint cards 
too. You put tempera in a jar cover 
and push a tooth brush over edge 
of jar. Let it spatter over construc- 
tion paper. Let the children make 


their own stencils for this activity. 
A freehand line over the spatter paint- 
ing may add crispness. 


Colored 
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paper can be used by the children 
when they cut and paste their own 
original designs. 

Christmas is a wonderful time to 
make large group pictures. News- 
print or a roll of store paper is good 
for this purpose. Pictures of the Na- 
tivity, events leading up to it, or a 
composite of all of them can be made. 

You could have the children paint 
both the background and the people. 
(The people should be done first, 
then there won't be room for so much 
sky.) The children could also paint 
the background and color and cut out 
the people from paper and _ place 
them on the background. Let them 
draw their own version. Colored 
chalks can be substituted for paint in 
this project. 

Take a trip to a store, and after you 
get back, draw the children looking 
into the toy store. 

Draw Christmas night in your own 
home. 

Draw the Christmas service in 
church, and as you do it, remember 
the lights and the happy faces. 

Clay is good to have so that chil- 
dren can make scenes or people from 
it. They can even paint the clay. 

Christmas records can also be used 
to stimulate art work. The Nut- 
cracker Suite makes a good choice. 
Others may also be used. Color a de- 
sign to go with the music. Use cool 
colors for cool notes, happy colors for 
happy notes, sad colors for sad notes. 
Don’t force the child to use only your 
choice of colors. If you are only 
happy with red and yellow and the 
child likes purple to express joy, let 
him have his purple happiness, it’s his 
picture. Leo Tolstoy explained: “Art 
is not a handicraft, it is a transmis- 
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sion of feeling the artist has ex- 
perienced.” 

Scratch drawings are also interest- 
ing. Color the paper completely with 
light-colored crayons in a random 
fashion. Then cover the whole page 
of color with black crayons and 
scratch out a design. 

Paper batik is delightful to use. 
Take manila paper and with bright- 
colored crayons draw a picture, just 
the main things, no background. 
Cover the whole page with black 


thinned tempera or water color. 
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Along with other nostalgic smells 
so typical of Christmas goes the smell 
of paste. So let them cut trees from 
green paper and paste on a larger 
piece of paper, then cut or tear orna- 
ments from colored paper to decorate. 

When you have your Christmas 
party, let them color their own place 
mats. 

One of the best sources for art ideas 
is to listen to the children. 

Children should be given an oppor- 
tunity to create something that will 
demonstrate a close relation with God 
and develop appreciation for His 
creation. Urge children, therefore, to 
study God’s pattern in nature and 
make their own. 


An Approach to the Christian Interpretation of History 


Arvin Haun 


How often have you spoken of 
a Christian interpretation of subject 
matter as one of the real values of 
the Christian school? Yet when you 
review the subjects other than reli- 
gion which you are teaching daily, 
how has your teaching differed from 
that of the public school teacher 
down the block, the secular high 
school teacher, or the college profes- 
sor in the vicinity? It is probable 
that your teaching may differ little 
because of the strong influence of 
secular textbooks and previous public 
school instruction. Your Christian ap- 
proach may have been based un- 
knowingly on wrong premises. 

This article will attempt to deal 
with the problem as it is related to 
history. It will attempt to point out 
some of the philosophical factors re- 
lated to the nature of history, discuss 
the role of God in history, and offer 
some practical approaches to a Chris- 
tian interpretation of history. 


THE SECULAR APPROACH TO 

HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 
The course of history has been at- 
tributed to three factors. One per- 
tains to the ideas and actions of men 
and the conflict between them. A sec- 
ond factor is the pressure of the 
masses upon their leadership. The 
third is the influence of the physical 
environment. Consideration of these 
factors is essential for the interpreta- 

tion and understanding of history. 
Interpretation of history based on 
these factors will credit man and his 
environment with the success or fail- 
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ure of the past, but it does not recog- 
nize the role of God in the affairs 
of man. Under this arrangement the 
eighth-grade pupil, for example, may 
in his study of American history at- 
tribute successful developments in 
the nation’s progress to such men as 
Washington, Lincoln, Gompers, and 
to our country’s natural resources. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 

The Christian approach differs from 
the secular approach in two respects. 
First, as Christians we believe not 
only that God created the world but 
also that He directs the course of 
human events. Second, we recognize 
the sinfulness of man and the grace 
of God. 

With regard to the first point we 
hold that God has exercised both 
a direct and a permissive will in shap- 
ing the course of history. Further- 
more, we recognize that God’s plan 
in guiding the course of events is by 
and large beyond the comprehension 
of mortals. Within the framework of 
this divine plan occur the world 
events which make history. There- 
fore all study, discussion, and inter- 
pretation of past events must guide 
people toward a fuller understanding 
of the story of mankind within the 
plan of God. 

We do not explain the actions 
which man has taken as though they 
were in accordance with the will 
of God. At times the devil has been 
an influencing force in the course of 
developments. As Christians, there- 
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fore, we interpret history by studying 
cause-and-effect relationships and at- 
tempt to see how they point to the 
hand of God; but we are mindful of 
the fact that when God has not dis- 
tinctly revealed His action, our inter- 
pretation with respect to what we 
think God’s will was is subjective. 

Because of the sinfulness of man it 
is important for the instructor to point 
out not only an individual's strength 
and positive influence but also his 
failings and shortcomings. Since man 
has proved himself throughout his- 
tory to be self-centered, it would 
seem very questionable to interpret 
great gains and benefits secured for 
the people of the world as resulting 
from the concern individuals have 
held for the public welfare. This does 
not disregard men who have contrib- 
uted in the way of human kindness 
and have been motivated by love for 
their neighbor. In the interpretation 
of history it is important to recognize 
that despite man’s shortsightedness 
and frailty great blessings have ac- 
tually resulted from his feeble efforts. 
Thus one is led to show gratitude to 
God, the only Source of every good 
and perfect gift. 


SOME METHODICAL APPROACHES 
TO A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 

How can the previously indicated 
suggestions be carried out in class- 
room practice? The following ap- 
proaches have proved successful, and 
there may be others, of which the 
writer has not heard or which he has 
not personally attempted. 


1. Courses in history, whether they 
are for fourth grade or college, 
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are inevitably associated with 
the lives of great individuals of 
the past. Biographies add con- 
siderably to interest in the study 
of the subject. To read them 
intelligently, one should keep in 
mind a few important points. 
First, consider the time in which 
the individual lived. Further- 
more, try to determine what con- 
tributions under God’s_ permis- 
sive will that person has made 
toward the course of events. Fi- 
nally, appraise the great person- 
alities of history, look for ex- 
amples of spiritual strength in 
times of crisis, or evaluate the 
effect that lack of religious in- 
sight and conditioning had in 
a negative way on the career 
under scrutiny. 


2. Another approach might be to 


explore the Biblical position with 
respect to such items as revolu- 
tions, aggressive wars, wars in 
general, isolationism, national- 
ism, and internationalism. When 
a topic such as internationalism 
is - discussed, the Christian has 
opportunity to give evidence of 
the fruits of his faith. God’s 
commandment “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” should 
lead the Christian to support ef- 
forts to raise the standard of 
living and feed the hungry of 
the so-called backward nations 
of the world. Strong national- 
istic and isolationistic feelings on 
our part would seem to indicate 
selfishness rather than love for 
our fellow man motivated by the 
love of our Savior toward us. 


8. The extension and growth of 
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Christianity throughout — the 
world should receive attention 
by the Christian teacher of his- 
tory. He should note the ex- 
pansion of Christianity in peri- 
ods following wars, particularly 
the growth of foreign mission 
work of our own church. The 
Christian teacher will compare 
the activity of the church during 
depressions with that in times of 
plenty. He will show that the 
church does not work in a vac- 
uum, apart from the secular 
facets of world happenings, but 
that if one is to understand the 
nature of church history, one 
must comprehend world rela- 
tionships. 

4. The destruction of natural re- 
sources provides opportunity to 
point to greediness and thought- 
lessness on the part of man. It 
shows man as the self-appointed 
owner and master of his domain 
and not as the trustee of God’s 
earth. Furthermore, the role 
these natural resources play in 
the course of history provides 
opportunity to show that man 
has been but one factor in the 
development of world power 
and that the gifts of God, which 
man has used wisely or unwisely, 
must be considered another vital 
factor. 

5. In some cases the basic philos- 
ophy of government and the 
status of the masses lend them- 
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selves to examination in the 
light of the Word of God. Topics 
such as colonialism, lassez faire, 
federalism, Jacksonian democ- 
racy, to name but a few, might 
be evaluated both for their ma- 
terialistic influences and for their 
contributions to human welfare. 


6. Discussions dealing with na- 
tional and international politics 
give opportunity to point out 
human frailty. Examples of 
graft, corruption, shortsighted- 
ness, and international intrigue 
are certainly not difficult to find. 
Cases of failings on the part of 
American diplomacy or examples 
of outright United States ag- 
gression cannot be overlooked, 
although they certainly should 
not be overplayed. Placed in 
their right light, however, they 
stand out as embarrassingly con- 
spicuous blotches — the products 
of fumbling, sinful man. 


If it is essential in teaching history 
to interpret and not merely to impart 
facts, then the use of standard secular 
textbooks supplemented merely by 
moralizing is inadequate for our Lu- 
theran elementary schools. If our 
children are to be taught to live lives 
dedicated to the Savior, they must see 
His contribution also in directing the 
affairs of man here on earth. The 
American children must be able not 
only to sing “God bless America” but 
also to say, “God blessed America,” 
and know what they are saying. 


A FounDATION For Happiness. — The good education of youth has been 
esteemed by wise men in all ages as the surest foundation of the happiness 
both of private families and of commonwealths. — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
December 1, 1957 
DEAR MADELEINE: 

Like bacon and eggs, children and Christmas just go together. Big eyes 
staring into doll-backed windows . . . open-eared faces hearing about shep- 
herds, angels, the Baby . . . voices drifting away to a manger — almost makes 
me want to be a youngster again! 

Actually, my longing for knee pants is just a wish to escape today’s prob- 
lems. The trouble is, children have problems, too. These may seem small to us 
old-timers, but to the fledgling they’re awfully big. Childhood’s good old days 
are not always so good when one is a child. 

Take the other day. My second grader flew home from school. She had 
a tadpole! Her teacher had given “Tommy” to her — for keeps! She kept her 
eyes on it all through supper, examined it every few minutes after supper, and 
wished it a happy good night before climbing into bed. She probably dreamt 
about it, too. 

But the next morning her world fell to pieces. Tommy was wherever tad- 
poles go when they aren’t any more. My girl’s tears were real — outward proof 
of an inner hurt. 

There was a time when I would have dismissed an incident like this with 
the query: “Oh, what in the world are you getting so upset for?” Not any 
more, though — at least not if my brain and sympathy nerve are functioning. 
I once learned the hard way that children are created with feelings. 

A gum-chewing epidemic had struck my seventh and eight graders. Now 
I like cows, and I enjoy a chew, but too much of a good thing is too much. 
So I issued the cease-and-desist edict. All my victims came around in a few 
days — all, that is, except one live wire. For Theresa this thing had become 
a nearly incurable disease. 

I reasoned, pleaded, threatened. I asked her to write an essay (currently 
filed under “Gum, Why I Must Not Chew”). I even dropped a hint at home. 
Eventually, these and other trade secrets began to dispatch the virus. 

One morning before devotions Theresa dropped a newspaper clipping on 
my desk. A glance told me that the author approved schoolroom gum chewing 
(releases tensions, makes school homelike, etc.). I started counting, first to ten, 
then to one hundred. The most I could bring myself to say was “Uh huh.” 
But I said that significantly. She sat down. 

A few weeks later I learned what I had done. Her mother told me. Theresa 
had come home convinced that I had no heart —at least not for her. She had 
not intended to be “smart”; she had only tried, in her own way, to ease her 
convalescence with a bit of humor. 

I don’t know if I was right or wrong in what I did. But I did learn a lesson: 
that children have problems and feelings and that if I were ever to become an 
effective teacher, I would have to learn to recognize and cope with them. 

Yes, a teacher must have a heart. Not a “gooey”, sentimental one, sticky 
like fist-warmed Christmas candy. But a firm, charitable heart that reaches out 
and pumps new hope into the life of a troubled lamb of God. 

May you have a blessed, Childlike Christmas. 

Sympathetically yours, 


MO 


Trust TEACHERS. — A system of education cannot be conducted in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear; a system of education cannot hope to retain 
teachers in service or recruit new ones under conditions in which a person 
charged with subversive activities or membership in subversive organizations 
(neither of which is defined) is held to be guilty until he proves his inno- 
cence. — I. L. KANpEx in School and Society. 


That the Man of God May Be Complete, Thoroughly 
Furnished Unto All Good Works * (2 Tim. 3:17) 


Martin J. NEEB 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


Dear Christian Friends, especially 
Members of the First Faculty of 
this College; the First Student 
Body; the First Operating Staff; 
and dear Christian Friends All: 
More than ten years have now 

passed since that historic day when 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, assembled in its centennial 
convention in the Palmer House in 
Chicago, June 1947, resolved to 
establish a senior college as an addi- 
tional unit in its program of profes- 
sional training for ministerial students. 
The profoundest implications of that 
simple and brief resolution will not 
become completely apparent or be 
properly appraised for another cen- 
tury; however, after this period of 
ten years, the day has come and is 
now here when we are able to begin 
to see the first tangible results of that 
resolution. 

It is obvious, of course, that not 
a single one of us would be sitting 
in this building today; in fact, this 
building and the twenty-seven build- 
ings in our immediate vicinity would 
not exist, if God had not given His 
divine blessing first to the financial 
efforts required to carry out the his- 
toric resolution of the Synod, and then 
to the church boards and to the archi- 
tects in the long planning stage of 
this effort; and finally to the builders 


and supervisors who have brought 
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this vast construction project to its 
present stage of completion. 

But the more important and lasting 
implications of the resolution can be 
sensed only when we think in terms 
of human lives and immortal souls. 

First of all, this resolution has pro- 
foundly affected the lives of ten men 
who serve on the College Board of 
Control. Although they had no in- 
tention of doing so a few years ago, 
they are now devoting major portions 
of their time and their talents, and, 
in some cases, of their substance, to 
the development of this college and 
its vital services to the church. 

We note, further, that the lives of 
twenty-four men and women who 
have followed God’s call to the first 
faculty of this college have been com- 
pletely changed by that resolution. 
They have made decisions which in- 
volve not only themselves but also 
their wives and their children. These 
families have cut themselves off from 
established positions and_relation- 
ships — in some cases at considerable 
financial sacrifice: They have broken 
up their homes and have moved from 
many parts of the United States to 
this Midwestern city; and they have 
decided in courage and faith to begin 
this new work which leads them over 
uncharted paths toward new horizons, 


inevitably changing the entire course 


* Address at the first convocation and 
opening service for Concordia Senior Col- 
lege, September 10, 1957. 
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of their life in ways which no one 
can predict. 

And we have with us this morning 
almost two hundred students, most of 
whom were scattered throughout the 
forty-eight states of this country and 
foreign lands at about the level of the 
sixth grade in the elementary school 
when that historic resolution was 
passed. You students are the first of 
thousands, God willing, who will give 
one more year of life to the educa- 
tional process involved in your prog- 
ress toward service in the Lutheran 
ministry; and you, as well as all those 
who will follow you, will be the 
beneficiaries of new opportunities to 
broaden your minds and expand your 
intellectual horizons and to heighten 
your devotion to your chosen calling 
available to preministerial students 
in ways that have never before been 
in our church. 

Finally we take note of more than 
thirty of our fellow Christians who 
have decided to join our operating 
staff in order to devote themselves to 
those services on our campus without 
which this college could not operate. 
In some cases, this has involved fi- 
nancial sacrifice, and in every case 
it has involved deliberate choice to 
render a specific service out of loyalty 
to a cause. 

I have said, however, that the full 
implications of this new college and 
of this resolution which created it 
cannot be appraised fully for a cen- 
tury, and I say this because of the 
fact that the effects of the work on 
this campus will extend not only to 
board members, teachers, students, 
service staff, and fellow members of 
the church who are with us today, 
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but, if God lets the world stand and 
if it is His will to give our church 
the grace to continue its work for 
Him in that world, then this college 
and this faculty and these students 
will eventually extend their influence 
over the entire Lutheran Church and 
over this nation—in a small way at 
first, when these students begin to 
graduate from the Seminary in 1963; 
and then in ever-widening spheres of 
influence such effects, for good or ill, 
will eventually extend to thousands 
of students and millions of parish- 
ioners, most of whom have not yet 
been born. 

Considering all these things, we can 
readily understand why our church 
body considers the education and 
training of its future ministry a vital 
work worthy of the greatest sacrifices 
in finances and manpower. It is be- 
cause the colleges and seminaries are 
serving the church as the heart serves 
the human body, pumping into the 
arteries of our Synod the required 
number of properly trained leaders 
without whom the work of the church 
must inevitably wither and eventually 
die. Therefore the reason for the es- 
tablishment of this college and of all 
her colleges and seminaries is best 
summarized by St. Paul in the words 
on which we base this opening ad- 
dress: — that the man of God may be 
adequate, thoroughly equipped for 
every good work. 


if 
There is sound reason for the estab- 
lishment of this new kind of college 
at this particular time. Very gradually 
at first, and with almost tornadic 
speed in the last two decades, the 
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political and the social structures of 
the world have changed. 


The automobile and the airplane, 
the radio and television, the hydro- 
gen bomb and atomic energy, and the 
assumption of worldwide leadership 
obligations by the United States of 
America have brought about such 
drastic basic changes in our living 
and in our attitudes toward the home, 
family life, government institutions, 
amusements, marriage, and many 
other common aspects of living that 
the entire American social fabric has 
undergone modifications which pro- 
foundly affect the individual man, 
woman, and child in such a way that 
all these areas have come to be, with 
increasing urgency, the concern of the 
church. As a result the demands 
placed upon the man of God today 
by modern life are more technical, 
more exacting, and more overwhelm- 
ing than they have ever been within 
the memory of living men. 

It is these profound changes in the 
social structure of the world and in 
the life of her own membership which 
for the past thirty years have caused 
the Synod to consider and to recon- 
sider whether her present junior col- 
lege-seminary program of training 
will continue to be sufficient to equip 
the Lutheran pastor in such a way 
that he may continue to be adequate 
to lead his people and to preach the 
Word effectively in the future or 
whether the increasingly expanding 
complex life of our age requires 
a more thorough, mature, and ex- 
tended training of God’s man. 

The answer so far as our generation 
is concerned, was given by the church 
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in 1947, and that answer is the estab- 
lishment of Concordia Senior College, 
which we officially open and whose 
buildings we solemnly consecrate to 
the service of the Triune God today. 


II 


Now, just how is this college ex- 
pected to do its share in making the 
man of God more complete and more 
thoroughly furnished for his work? 
The church has planned two phases 
of training on this campus: highly 
integrated and unified into a single 
program. 

In the first place, the preministerial 
student needs to expand his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Word 
of God, of the world, and of human 
nature if he is to understand and to 
help solve the basic problems of man 
and society in our century. It is this 
opportunity which will be given to 
him here through further exploration 
in the areas of the social sciences, the 
humanities, and the natural sciences. 
On this campus he will do more ex- 
tensive work in religion, in foreign 
languages, in communications, in ed- 
ucation, and in the fine arts. 

And all this is to be done under 
the direction of faculty members se- 
lected without exception on the basis 
of graduate level studies in the aca- 
demic area involved, plus a complete 
professional training in theology; men 
with proved capacities for leadership, 
for guidance, for inspiration, as well 
as expertness in teaching. 

Accordingly, it will be evident that 
Concordia Senior College, upon spe- 
cific instruction from the church, in- 
tends to make no compromise with 
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the highest standards of academic 
competence and performance. 


Student loads and faculty loads 
have been kept at levels commonly 
recognized by regional accrediting 
agencies as making intensive college 
work feasible. Class sections are de- 
liberately restricted to fixed low 
levels. Library facilities and staffing 
will exceed nationally accepted 
standards. 

Six different types of classrooms are 
made available on this campus, and 
they are the product of the latest 
available research and improved de- 
sign in that area. Ample provision is 
made for the use of every known 
audio and visual aid which may be 
required by instructors. Finally, the 
study and living conditions provided 
for students are so outstanding as to 
attract national attention. 

Now, in this concern for the aca- 
demic welfare of her students, the 
church has not overlooked the need 
for attention to the cultural-social- 
‘physical growth of the students. 
This modern auditorium, in which 
we are gathered today, large enough 
to accommodate the entire student 
body and staff, will be the center of 
a cultural program carefully devel- 
oped as an integral part of the cur- 
ricular work. Social activities have 
been encouraged by ample provision 
for the best in student lounge and 
dining facilities; and the physical 
education building and the ample 
playing fields which are available 
create the fullest opportunity for in- 
dividual development and for the 
values inherent in team efforts re- 
quired for athletic contests. 
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III 

But since it is obvious that the cur- 
riculum does not differ substantially 
from that of any good liberal-arts 
school which emphasizes academic 
work in the humanities, and since any 
new college will naturally strive for 
the latest and best in plant and equip- 
ment, in what way is this school’s 
program any different from what our 
leading public and private colleges 
and universities are already doing? 

The answer is in the second phase 
of the educational program: The dif- 
ference between Concordia Senior 
College and other colleges is not 
primarily in courses, in subject mat- 
ter, or in equipment. It is in the fun- 
damental purpose and in the intent 
of the college. It resides in the basic 
orientation of all work and life on 
this campus; and it can best be sum- 
marized in the statement that Con- 
cordia Senior College cannot meet its 
destiny or reach its objectives unless 
faculty, students, and staff are in- 
terested in what the student is to be 
as much as they are interested in what 
the student is to know. 

This ancient and profound concept 
of true education has come to be 
a bit strange in our world today, but 
the history of the best colleges and 
universities of our land shows that 
they made their great and lasting 
contribution to the welfare of our 
nation when they built their original 
educational concepts and programs 
around the primacy of moral philos- 
ophy as the great unifying core and 
principle of their schools. But today 
relentless pressures for professional, 
vocational, and_ technical training 
have brought students and parents, 
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and, I regret to say, too many teach- 
ers and administrators, to a narrow 
view of what the student is supposed 
to be doing at college. 

Being a student has come to mean 
only listening to lectures in class- 
rooms, reading in the library, reciting, 
and taking written tests — all for the 
purpose of gaining the necessary 
credits for graduation. But once we 
adopt a sounder and more compre- 
hensive educational philosophy, we 
see that education is a process much 
broader than this—a process which 
must be aimed at the development of 
wisdom as well as at the acquisition 
of knowledge. And applying this 
principle of education specifically to 
a pre-professional college like this 
one means that in addition to the fin- 
est intellectual stature to which he 
can attain the student must also, si- 
multaneously, develop a spiritually 
dominated personality. 

Now at this college the church has 
supplied not only the best in acade- 
mic people and plant, but, as an es- 
sential part of the total program, it 
has provided in equal measure for the 
implementing means to help the stu- 
dent in his progress toward that kind 
of character development in which 
he acquires and uses the ministerial 
virtues enumerated in the New Testa- 
ment of the Holy Scriptures. 

Dominating the entire campus in 
unmistakable fashion, stands Kramer 
Chapel, proclaiming under its gold 
cross, elevated more than one hun- 
dred feet above the ground, to stu- 
dents, professors, staff, and all who 
pass by, the primacy of the basic 
tenet that the highest education, in 
the broadest sense of that term, must 
center in student growth in the 
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knowledge and love of our Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

Provision has also been made for 
the private devotional life of students 
by the tiny prayer chapels which are 
found in every dormitory on this cam- 
pus as well as in the dormitory 
lounges, which are purposely of suf- 
ficient size to permit house devotions 
if the students desire it. 

It should be noted also that this 
vital, second phase of the educational 
training program has been staffed 
with competence equal to that of the 
academic section. Spiritual matura- 
tion will be encouraged by the dean 
of students through a staff of three 
resident counselors who are especially 
selected for this work because of their 
training and interest in it, and they 
are to be supported in the program 
by the best human resources available 
from the latest findings of modern 
psychology and by the results of cur- 
rent valid testing programs, directed 
by men with the most advanced train- 
ing available in that field. 


IV 


Now, of course, the final validity 
and the ultimate value of an inte- 
grated program which produces a col- 
lege designed and staffed from the 
beginning to aim deliberately at the 
best in development of body, mind, 
and soul will properly be appraised 
only on the basis of the product it 
can produce; for, in the case of this 
college, in addition to outstanding 
ability to think with an informed 
mind, and in addition to his spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical competence, 
there must be this final outcome that 
the graduate of this college must 
carry away with him a heightened 
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sense of call to service in his chosen 
profession; not emotional or super- 
ficial, but having to do with his inner 
life, his whole motivation and _atti- 
tude. There must develop within him 
a burning awareness that he is God’s 
man; that wherever he goes, God is 
represented; that God has laid hold 
upon him and has separated him for 


holy task. 
a holy tas , 


How can an educational institution 
achieve all this? The answer is: It 
can't! 

In our country today, we are too 
quick to assign all educational mat- 
ters to schools, forgetting that the 
real education of every human being 
begins in the home and continues 
long after graduation from any col- 
lege thoughout adult life. Hence the 
formal schooling offered in a college 
or university can never complete a 
man’s education; it can do no more 
than build on a foundation already 
laid by someone else; and it can pre- 
pare the student to profit more read- 
ily from his future educational ex- 
periences during the rest of his life. 

St. Paul points this out in the chap- 
ters preceding our text when he re- 
fers at length to the splendid educa- 
tion Timothy had received from his 
devout mother and grandmother. 

During those early years Timothy 
came to realize the fundamental 
truths which have always been basic 
to every successful life and which 
must be central in every sound edu- 
cational philosophy today, namely, 
that there are divine absolutes; that 
these are defined in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; that they are relevant for every 
individual and for every age; and that 
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man must recognize divine purpose in 
life if it is to have meaning and value. 

You can see for yourself what has 
happened to our modern society 
when this basic educational founda- 
tion is weakened. Our leaders have 
been left to pursue ways toward 
peace that engender ever deeper con- 
flicts; our people look for happiness 
in ways that produce only frustration 
at worst and an inferior sort of hap- 
piness at best. They live to be 
amused, they live for money, they 
live for applause. 

In other words, they live like chil- 
dren, children too old to be spanked; 
children incompetent in self-direction 
and self-discipline; children who have 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
or power without conscience; chil- 
dren who are stumbling blindly 
through the woods of spiritual dark- 
ness while they toy with the precari- 
ous secrets of life and death. 

Now, certainly, if the church is to 
educate men who are competent to 
offer effectual spiritual leadership in 
this highly complex civilization, 
which isso obviously drifting without 
rudder or compass or map in a tur- 
bulent sea of uncertainty and which 
is today in the greatest danger of 
annihilation by atomic suicide in the 
history of mankind, then this college 
not only must expand and deepen the 
intellectual, social, cultural, and phys- 
ical competence of our future minis- 
try but also must undertake to 
strengthen the spiritual life as an es- 
sential and integral part of its edu- 
cational plan. 

If this is to be accomplished, then 
the educational philosophy of the 
college — indeed, any realistic educa- 
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tional philosophy — must ultimately 
be based on a sound theology, a theol- 
ogy which is perfectly clear, first of 
all, on the nature and the destiny of 
man. It must be profoundly aware 
of the grace of God, and if it knows 
the need for God’s grace, then it will 
automatically recognize the gravity 
and the reality of sin in the world. 
In other words, it must be squarely 
fixed upon the fundamental and 
blessed truths that salvation does not 
begin with the will or the desire of 
man, but with the nature and with 
the will of God. It must know that 
only out of that Christian experience 
where the free, unlimited, unmerited 
grace of God meets the sin and the 
need of man with the redemptive, 
victorious power of the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ — only 
out of that faith-experience will 
flow the life which expresses itself in 
a sober, righteous, godly walk and 
conversation in this present world 
and in a final reunion with God in 
the life to come. 


CONCLUSION 

Students, professors, administrators, 
and staff workers of this campus: This 
college was founded by our church 
as a modern effort to help make the 
Lutheran man of God complete and 
thoroughly furnished for his work. 
The values which this college can 
bring to the world and a goodly por- 
tion of the future effectiveness of our 
church’s ministry rest, under God, in 
our hands. Our faith and life; our 
competence and devotion to duty — 
or the lack of it — will determine, to 
a significant degree, the extent of the 
service which this college renders in 
the cause of Jesus Christ over the 
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years. The present chapter is being 
written by us—beginning today! 
What will it be? A melancholy rec- 
ord of surrender to mediocre, intel- 
lectual effort? Will it be a record of 
a partial dedication to service, a rec- 
ord of spiritual timidity? Or will it 
be a glorious chapter of mental and 
spiritual vigor, sacrifice, and final tri- 
umph in the name of our Lord? 

I plead with you to join hands and 
hearts today to make Concordia Sen- 
ior College a glorious adventure for 
God by keeping our vision or purpose 
clear, our dedication to Christ entire, 
and our reliance on the sufficiency of 
God implicit, in order that His name 
may be glorified, that His kingdom 
may come, and that His will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

For the cause of this college let us 
bow our knees daily “unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, that He would grant [us] ac- 
cording to the riches of His glory, 
to be strengthened with might by His 
Spirit in the inner man; that Christ 
may dwell in [our] hearts by faith, 
that [we], being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth 
and length, and depth and height; 
and to know the love of Christ which 
surpasseth knowledge; that [we] 
might be filled with all the fullness of 
God. 

“Now, unto Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him 
be glory in the church by Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end.” Amen. 


The Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School 


HERBERT J. Max 


There is a current trend in elemen- 
tary education which is gaining mo- 
mentum and portends to be one of 
the most important curricular changes 
made in elementary education during 
the last twenty years. For the public 
schools it is a new venture. For the 
Lutheran elementary schools it is 
something they had but discarded by 
choice and under the pressure of un- 
reasoned mass hysteria. 

During the 1955-56 school year 
approximately 300,000 public elemen- 
tary school children in 44 states and 
the District of Columbia were being 
taught a foreign language. Many ed- 
ucators are hailing this development 
with enthusiasm and encouragement. 
It fits into the pattern of a shrinking 
world, for we have many more con- 
tacts with people who speak in dif- 
ferent tongues. It fits into the pattern 
of a cultural pluralism which recog- 
nizes the heritage of our ancestors as 
something to be cherished. 

What is a modern innovation in the 
public schools the Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools had many years ago. 
German was taught in those schools 
in a manner which modern education 
supports. The foreign language was 
related to the cultural background of 
the parents. It was started early in 
the grades, in most cases in the first 
grade. It was correlated with other 
subject matter, most often with reli- 
gious instruction. Those Lutheran 
schools had something which should 
never have been abandoned. The pu- 


pils in those schools learned German 
better than our high school students 
learn foreign languages today. It 
may have been difficult for some, and 
it certainly required effort on the part 
of all, but in our zeal to sugar-coat 
education we often sacrifice true 
learning. This can only be acquired 
by serious effort on the part of the 
learner. 

In the public elementary schools 
Spanish, French, and German, listed 
in their order of frequency, are most 
commonly taught. However, there 
are also classes in Italian, Latin, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, modern Greek, and 
Japanese. Usually the language 
taught is related to the cultural back- 
ground of the majority of the parents. 
In 1952 there were only eighty-nine 
communities where the public ele- 
mentary schools offered language in- 
struction. In 1955 there were 3857 
communities offering this advantage. 
That represents an increase of over 
300 per cent in a three-year period. 
Another significant fact is that the 
number of children enrolled in the 
foreign-language program already is 
one third of the total number of high 
school pupils taking a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Some Roman Catholic schools have 
also started foreign language pro- 
grams. The Sinsinawa Dominicans at 
Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.) 
have been teaching foreign languages 
to small children in extension classes 
since 1952. In New Hampshire, 
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where French is spoken in the homes 
of half of the school children, almost 
all of the Catholic parochial schools 
teach both French and English. 
There was a total of 156,700 Ro- 
man Catholic children receiving for- 
eign language instruction in Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. For al- 
most 90,000 of these children the in- 
struction was in French, 80,000 in the 
New England States alone. Polish 
ranked next, with about 40,000 pupils. 
Italian was third. Other languages 
taught were Lithuanian, Slovak, 
Ukrainian, Spanish, and Latin. 

In Waverly, Iowa, under the super- 
vision of the foreign-language de- 
partment and the education depart- 
ment of Wartburg College, an 
experimental program has been car- 
ried on for three years at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School. The first year there 
was a class for one hour after school 
for those who wanted to come. This 
was begun at the request of the par- 
ents. The second year the entire third 
and fourth grades were given one- 
half hour each day. This period was 
in charge of one of our student teach- 
ers who had a major in German but 
could not be placed in a high school 
German class because none of our 
co-operating high schools offer Ger- 
man to their students. This past year 
German was being taught from 
twenty to thirty minutes each day by 
college students in Grades Three 
through Eight. The German classes 
have met with pupil satisfaction and 
parental acceptance. The big prob- 
lem now is to have German classes 
introduced into the public high school 
so that there may be a continuous 
program. 
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In most of the Roman Catholic 
schools having foreign-language in- 
struction, this has been the practice 
for many generations. However, the 
public school movement is of more 
recent origin. Although, as early as 
1922, Cleveland and a few other 
schools were introducing foreign-lan- 
guage instruction into their elemen- 
tary programs, it was not until 1952, 
after a speech by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
who was then the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, that the pres- 
ent trend really started developing. 

There are many reasons why 
teaching a foreign language at the 
elementary level is educationally 
sound and practical. We are living in 
a constantly shrinking world where 
we are brought into frequent contact 
with foreign-speaking peoples. It is 
a reflection upon the monolingual 
American when he cannot speak even 
one foreign tongue while the foreigner 
converses in several. 

It takes time to learn a foreign 
language. A language usually is not 
mastered in two years at the high 
school or college level. We cannot 
expect it to be. A pupil hears and 
speaks English for six years be- 
fore coming to school. Then for 
twelve years in school he _ tries 
to learn how to write and speak 
English correctly, and sometimes does 
not succeed even then. Many of the 
Roman Catholic schools have lan- 
guage instruction beginning in the 
first grade and continuing through the 
eighth. In many of the public schools 
the instruction begins in the third 
grade. 

There seems to be fairly conclusive 
evidence at the present time that in- 
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struction in additional languages 
should begin at an early age in the 
school life of the child, thus giving 
support to that old German proverb 
“Was Hanschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans 
nimmermehr.” Johnny can visit the 
post office and the fire station even 
when he is in high school, but he 
cannot wait that long if he really 
wants to learn to speak a foreign 
language. 

The modern method of foreign- 
language instruction is a multiple ap- 
proach. In this method the modern 
language is presented to the pupil 
through the senses. The pupil first 
hears the word, repeats it, writes it, 
and then looks at it. Listening and 
speaking are used before an attempt 
is made to introduce any rules of the 
written word. 

In Waverly our most successful 
class was one where the instructor 
used only German in his instruction. 
In fact, two months elapsed before 
the class, which was a combined third- 
and fourth-grade group, realized 
that the teacher could speak English. 
The teacher should know not only 
how to speak and read the language 
well but also how to work well with 
children. A person who has a working 
knowledge of the language, ability to 
work with children, and some musical 
talent is almost ideal for foreign-lan- 
guage instruction at the elementary 
level. We have found that German 
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correlates very well with singing, es- 
pecially in the lower grades. 

The Lutheran elementary schools 
are in an ideal position to reinstate 
German instruction. To do this would 
be adding something valuable. Ger- 
man is a logical choice because most 
of the children are of German parent- 
age and German is still an important 
world language. The greatest op- 
position to such a_ reinstatement 
would probably come from _ the 
teachers and administrators who re- 
ceived their professional training 
during the period when professional 
educators were belittling language 
instruction in our high schools and 
colleges. These people do not know 
a second language, but they should 
not be alarmed, for in the 
great majority of elementary schools 
having a foreign language program 
special language teachers come in 
and give the foreign-language in- 
struction. The special teacher may be 
a college professor, another teacher, 
or a lay person from the community 
or the congregation. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many Lutheran schools have re- 
tained their German instruction. The 
author of this article would appreci- 
ate receiving such information from 
any readers who still have the lan- 
guage instruction or who have re- 
cently begun a program of foreign- 
language instruction in their schools. 


Types or TEACHING. —I recognize three types of teaching: first, forced 
feeding, or “I know you hate it, but you've got to learn it”; second, spoon- 
feeding, or “Just remember what I tell you”; third, invitation to learning, or 
“This is fun, let’s share it.” I believe that the most valuable and lasting results 
come from the third method. — Martin STAPLEs SHOCKLEY in the Journal 


of Higher Education. 


Teachers and Physical Education 


REUBEN V. STOHS 


To assume that physical education 
holds the same status as youth work 
and music in our congregations 
would be an erroneous assumption 
indeed. However, one may assume 
that a physical-education program in 
a congregational setting may include 
the following areas: 

1. The elementary school program. 

2. The recreation phase in the 

youth program. 

3. The recreation phase in the 

men’s club program. 

4. The Walther League athletic 

program. 


In contrast to the music program 
and, in most instances, in contrast to 
the youth program, the physical-edu- 
cation program in the congregation is 
still in its infant stages. It is just get- 
ting under way in the middle of the 
twentieth century. Since this is the 
case, we shall focus attention on the 
physical-education program in the 
school. 

This article is not intended to be 
a lengthy discourse on the subject of 
physical education itself. For an in- 
terpretation of physical education, we 
suggest that you review two articles 
in the September (1956) and Octo- 
ber (1956) issues of LurHERAN EDu- 
caATION. Also, we suggest that you re- 
view the survey findings described in 
the September (1954) issue of Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTion. In this article we 
merely wish to offer suggestions 
which may help initiate and develop 
positive planning in the school physi- 
cal-education program. 
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In 1952 the number of schools hav- 
ing a physical-education program was 
33 per cent.' In 1958 it was 48 per 
cent, and in 1956 physical-education 
programs were operative in 64 per 
cent of the schools.” It is very encour- 
aging to note the increase in the num- 
ber of schools that have physical-edu- 
cation programs. Yet only 30 per 
cent conduct daily classes, and only 
18 per cent have a planned program. 
A planned program is defined as one 
having lesson or unit plans or both.’ 

The following suggestions may help 
to improve program planning: 

1. Develop an understanding of the 
accepted concept of the three 
main areas of the physical-edu- 
cation program. 

2. Adopt a textbook. 

3. Write out lesson and unit plans, 
including a schedule, with the 
same diligence that is required 
in other teaching areas. 

4, Read professional publications 
in physical education. 

5. Strive for improved leadership, 
adequate facilities and supplies, 
sufficient time, and a workable 


budget. 


1 Don Dinkmeyer, “A Study of Physical 
Education in Lutheran Elementary Schools,” 


LurHeRAN Epucation, XC_ (September 
1954), 21. 

2 Harold F. Brockberg, “A Survey of 
Physical Education in the Elementary 


Schools of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis 
(Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green State 
University, 1956), p. 31. 


3 Tbid., p. 31. 
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1. Develop an Understanding of the 
Accepted Concept of the Three 
Main Areas of the Physical-Educa- 
tion Program. 

The three main areas are: 
(1) the instructional area 
(2) the intramural area 
(3) the interscholastic area 


One may visualize these areas in 
the form of a pyramid. The instruc- 
tional area is the base, the inter- 
scholastic area is the apex, and the 
intramural area is the heart, or cen- 
ter. On the elementary level our main 
concern is the instructional area. In 
the instructional area the foundation 
is laid. The basic skills are taught. 
Attitudes and understandings are de- 
veloped. This is the foundation so 
vitally necessary for the intramural 
and interscholastic areas. 

One of the better organizational 
arrangements of the instructional 
area may be found in the book 
Teaching Physical Education in the 
Elementary School, by E. Benton 
Salt et al. The instructional area is 
divided into seven specific areas. 
These are: 


(1) directed play 

(2) small group play 

(3) large group play 

(4) team games 

(5) rhythmic activities 

(6) stunts, pyramids, and tumbling 
(7) classroom games 


In the intramural area opportunity 
should be given to all for participa- 
tion. But it should not be the pur- 
pose of this area to exist merely for 
participation. Growth in skill and 
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attitude must be experienced and 
observed. 

One of the difficulties with this type 
of program is administration. Trans- 
portation difficulties make it impossi- 
ble for many pupils to participate 
after school hours. Noon hours are 
utilized in some schools. 

The interscholastic program is for 
the athletically talented. It is for the 
gifted group. In order that this group 
may enjoy growth, games are sched- 
uled with teams of other schools. This 
area may be overemphasized in our 
Lutheran school program at the pres- 
ent time. Over 76 per cent of the 
schools schedule athletic games with 
other schools.* The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association rules out any type 
of interschool competition on two 
counts: 

(1) the “high pressure” atmos- 

phere is not conducive psy- 
chologically for the elementary 
and junior high school pupil; 

(2) the skeletal structure is not 

ready for some of the inter- 
scholastic games. 


There is diversity of opinion in this 
area among physical educators. We 
suggest that modification may be in 
order for some of the extensive inter- 
scholastic programs that exist in some 
Lutheran schools. Play days and 
tournaments in which opportunity for 
participation is open to all should be 
the rule rather than the exception. 


4 Ibid., p. 42. 


5 Educational Policies Commission, School 
Athletics, Problems and Policies ( Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1954). 
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If we keep these three areas in 
proper perspective, we feel confident 
that our teachers will recognize the 
specific physical-education needs of 
the children. These needs will point 
up the area in which the emphasis 
must center. 


2. Adopt a Textbook. 


This is a real must. Many of our 
teachers lack a specific guide. There 
are many good elementary physical- 
education texts on the market. Some 
of the leading publishers are: the 
Ronald Press, New York City; Pren- 
tice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; and 
W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif., also 
has an excellent publication on ele- 
mentary physical education. 

Most elementary texts include ac- 
tivities through the sixth grade only. 
Materials for junior and senior high 
school groups may be obtained from 
the National Office of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Fd- 
ucation, and Recreation, located at 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


3. Write Out Lesson and Unit Plans, 
Including a Schedule, with the 
Same Concern and Care as Re- 
quired in Classroom Subjects. 
When planning is initiated, think 

of aims and objectives, attitudes and 
ideals, habits and skills, knowledge 
and understanding. A plan incorpor- 
ating these fundamentals of educa- 
tional procedure is just as important 
in the physical-education program as 
it is in other school programs. 


4. Read Professional Publications in 
Physical Education. 


TEACHERS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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A few books on the principles and 
history of physical education may 
make for better understanding and a 
greater degree of insight. The official 
journal in physical education may be 
obtained by subscription. Write to 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


5. Strive for Improved Leadership, 
Adequate Facilities and Supplies, 
Sufficient Time in the Schedule, 
and a Workable Budget. 


Leadership and facilities are key 
words in most areas of endeavor. In 
physical education they are the most 
important. Possibly one of the rea- 
sons for a lack of planning in the pro- 
gram is lack of qualified leadership. 
In most of our schools the classroom 
teacher must teach all subjects. A spe- 
cialist may be the better teacher in 
an area requiring specific skill. But 
we do believe that if one of the teach- 
ers acts as co-ordinator, the physical- 
education program can function rela- 
tively well. 

With regard to time in the sched- 
ule, we suggest a minimum of 120 
minutes per week. The budget should 
be such that supplies are no handi- 
cap. The physical-education program 
budget should be included in the 
regular school budget. 

One of the most necessary ingredi- 
ents in all teaching is enthusiasm. 
The physical-education program is 
no exception. We are confident that 
if the above-listed suggestions are 
followed, the program will reflect 
growth, and more administrators will 
accept the educational values inher- 
ent in the physical-education pro- 
gram. 


Recordings for the Christmas Season * 


JAMEs BOERINGER 


The direct simplicity and melodi- 
ousness of Heinrich Schuetz’s Christ- 
mas Story makes it such a perfect 
musical retelling of the story of our 
Savior’s birth that it has become the 
prototype for many works of later 
centuries. In a L’Oiseau-Lyre release, 
Kurt Thomas conducts the Kantorei 
of the Frankfurt Dreikoenigskirche 
and the Orchestra of the Collegium 
Musicum, with Gunthild Weber (so- 
prano), Herbert Hess (tenor), Paul 
Gummer (bass), Hans Drewanz 
(harpsichord), and Klaus Storck (vi- 
oloncello). The performance is gentle 
and refined almost to the point of 
coolness, but still represents a musi- 
cianly re-creation (not always exactly 
the way Schuetz intended) of this 
delicate masterpiece. One of the most 
pleasing qualities is the way in which 
the dramatic story flows along, mak- 
ing the performance like the unfold- 
ing of some fascinating, newly discov- 
ered scroll. London OL 50020. 

We have two Lp’s of a work by 
Bach closely related to Schuetz’s text: 
the immense Christmas Oratorio, 
which is really a series of six cantatas 
for the First, Second, and Third 
Christmas Days, New Years Day 
(Circumcision), the Sunday after 
New Year’s, and Presentation. Hans 
Grieschkat conducts the Stuttgart 
Choral Society and the Suebian Sym- 
phony Orchestra for Remington, and 
Ferdinand Grossmann conducts the 
Akademie Kammerchor and_ the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra for Vox. 
The first (8 sides) is the “uncut orig- 
inal manuscript”; the second (6 


sides) is “unabridged.” The differ- 
ence is accounted for by Grossmann’s 
incomplete da capos and by his ex- 
citingly faster tempos. 

Grossmann’s chorus sings more stur- 
dily and with greater enthusiasm and 
brilliance, and his solo trumpet and 
solo violin are incredibly fine. His 
soloists: Soprano Elizabeth Roon has 
a scintillating voice that tightens in 
the high registers; Alto Dagmar Herr- 
mann-Braun performs with steady 
musicianship, strength, and sincerity; 
Tenor Erich Majkut sings with 
breathtaking facility (No. 15, “Frohe 
Hirten, eilt,” for example); Bass Wal- 
ter Berry is guilty of slurring non- 
chalance that becomes offensively 
inaccurate. Grieschkat’s soloists: So- 
prano Marta Schilling sings with 
smoothness and beauty, but with in- 
distinct enunciation; Alto Ruth Mich- 
aelis sometimes mars with faulty 
pitches arias that are otherwise beau- 
tifully set forth; Tenor Walter Hoh- 
mann and Bass Bruno Mueller both 
sing with pleasing virility, musician- 
ship, and dramatic sensitivity. While 
“Organo” is specified in the score, 
Grossmann sometimes uses harpsi- 
chord to vary the tone quality. Both 
editions supply an English-German 
textbook. The recorded sound of the 
Vox edition is clear and bright, that 
of the Remington somewhat rougher. 
Buyers should keep in mind that 
Remington (R-199-118/4), as usual, 
is low-priced ($8.92, 4-12”). 


* Reprinted with permission of American 
Guild of Organists Quarterly I (October 
1956), 128—133. 
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RECORDINGS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


Two modern Christmas works are 
presented on an Epic disc: Arthur 
Honegger’s Cantate de Noél and 
Hugo Distler’s Die Weihnachtsge- 
schichte. The first of these calls for 
a large orchestra and two choirs 
(mixed and children’s). It begins 
with a heavy orchestral prolog, the 
murky drama of which suggests man’s 
forlorn state before the arrival of his 
Savior. This grimness of mood is 
transformed by the announcement of 
the angels into one of happy spiritual- 
ity that eventually works up into a 
triumphant conclusion reminiscent, 
unfortunately, of Hollywood more 
than of Bethlehem. Familiar carols 
in three languages, all treated with 
great originality and loveliness, form 
the main substance of the work. Paul 
Sacher conducts the Orchestra des 
Concerts Lamoureux, the Elizabeth 
Brasseur Choir and the Petits Chan- 
teurs de Versailles, with Organist 
Maurice Duruflé and Baritone Michel 
Roux. 

Hugo Distler’s cantata harks back 
to Schuetz more directly than even 
Bach, while, like Britten and Berlioz 
(see below), his lovely antique style 
is steeped in his own times and makes 
itself felt in rich chordal progressions. 
Choruses and even recitatives, like 
those of Schuetz, are unaccompanied. 
Choral directors considering a Christ- 
mas cantata should look to this work 
as a worthy choice and to this record 
(its only Lp version) as a model per- 
formance. Epic LC 3153. 

If any composer has expressed the 
ancient spirit of Christmas in music, 
Benjamin Britten has done so in his 
Ceremony of Carols for treble voices 
and harp. Since the composer him- 
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self conducts the Copenhagen Boys’ 
Choir (of which the eminent Mogens 
Woldike is choirmaster) and Harpist 
Enid Simon in the London release, 
we have a highly authentic version. 
The continental accent of the Danish 
choristers is exactly suited to the an- 
tique poetry. All of it is of unforget- 
table beauty, though the macaronics 
of “There is no Rose of Such Vertu” 
seem to this reviewer the height of 
holy simplicity. Another of the songs, 
“Wolcum, Yole,” describes the whole 
Yuletide season, with its feasts and 
saints’ days. The record is available 
with just the carols (LD-9102, 10”), 
or backed by A Simple Symphony, 
a quaint four-movement work for 
strings, concocted by Britten from his 
prodigious childhood output (LL- 
1336, 12”). In this second work, Eu- 
gene Goossens conducts the strings 
of the London New Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Berlioz, almost a century before, 
also wrote a Christmas work in an 
antique style, even giving it out as 
the work of an imaginary 18th-cen- 
tury composer, Pierre Ducré. Berlioz 
had carried on a running battle with 
Paris critics for years, and he must 
have been pleased that only one re- 
garded Ducré as suspect. 

L’Enfance fits into another category 
of Christmas composition: drama. 
The earliest large work we review 
this issue, Schuetz’s Christmas Story, 
is clearly written in a dramatic fash- 
ion also followed by Bach. Berlioz 
invented his entire text and wrote it 
well: he really created a sacred opera 
in three parts, the first concerned with 
Herod and his soldiers and _ priests, 
and the second with the Flight to 
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Egypt, and the third with the Holy 
Family at Saias. It is easy to under- 
stand why Berlioz was not suspected 
as the composer, for the work stands 
alone, outstanding for its subtlety, 
gentleness, and transcendent inspira- 
tion. The performance in hand is by 
the Raymond St. Paul Chorus and 
the Orchestra des Concerts Conserva- 
toire, under the direction of André 
Cluytens, with soloists from the Paris 
opera. It is, to this reviewer, the best 
available recorded performance: im- 
peccably, beautifully performed and 
engineered. Vox PL-7122, 2-12”. 

In Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. 
Eliot has woven poetry, liturgy, and 
theology into magnificent, moving 
theater. Imaginative directors of 
music and religious education realize 
the artistic and instructive value of 
religious plays — provided they have 
the richness and power of, say, the 
dramatic liturgies of Tenebrae and 
The Easter Vigil, of the ancient mys- 
tery and miracle plays, or of modern 
(1935) works like this one. He has 
taken the martyrdom of Thomas 
a Becket at his own Canterbury Ca- 
thedral altar in 1170 and has deeply 
probed its manifold import — as well 
as the secret thoughts of the martyr 
himself, who is incomparably well 
portrayed, in this Old Vic production, 
by Robert Donat. Tempters, knights, 
and priests play their parts sensitively, 
and the speaking chorus is well 
directed, its voices carefully or- 
ganized. And rare are sermons so 
terse and meaningful as the one the 
Archbishop delivers on Christmas 
Day! It is a poignant revelation of 
the contradictions that lend such 
peculiar power to the Christian 
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Credo, a poetic justification of the 
wisdom of the Fathers in placing 
together two paradoxical celebra- 
tions: the Mass of Christmas and the 
Mass of St. Stephen, the first martyr. 
Angel 3505 B. 

Christmas always comes back to 
carols. Folkways Records offers sev- 
eral discs of carols sung as they be- 
gan: simple words, simple melodies, 
but universal in their telling expres- 
sion. An exquisite example is Andrew 
Summers performance of “Early 
American Hymns and Carols.” Hear- 
ing him makes easily understandable 
the tremendously exciting aesthetic 
appeal of research in folkways. Three 
Christmas carols, one Easter carol, 
and five hymns are presented. The 
modal melodies and the gentle, glit- 
tering dulcimer accompaniment make 
this unusual and pleasing listening. 
Folkways FP 61. 

In a disc of Portuguese Christmas 
Songs recorded by Laura Boulton, 
I was quite unfamiliar both with the 
kind of melodies presented and with 
the way in which they are sung. 
These eleven songs come straight 
from the field, rather than from a 
polished folk-singer like Mr. Sum- 
mers, and they comprise both a 
glimpse of Portuguese life and raw 
material for the researcher. Here 
lies the significance of this record, 
though it has points of beauty (the 
lovely melody of “Caucao dos Reis,” 
for example), interest (a sopranino 
playing in parallel dissonances with 
the singer), and surprise (one song 
reminds us that Christ wore diapers, 
and Mary had to wash them!). Folk- 
ways FP 845. 
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Hearing the recording of Christmas 
Songs by the Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir brought back a rich Christmas 
memory: hearing them at New York’s 
Town Hall, and seeing their utter cap- 
tivity to the music and their rapt at- 
tention to their obviously beloved 
directress, Edith Moeller. She weaves 
fine arrangements of all sorts of carols 
into an utterly charming Christmas 
potpourri, somehow producing pure 
innocence without preciousness, and 
touching sentiment without sentimen- 
tality. For sheer revelry in lovely 
sounds, don’t miss this record! Angel 
65021. 

How often the record-reviewer is 
subjected to perfectly bloodless per- 
formances, whose unwavering ac- 
curacy creates the same impatience 
one feels with a house that is too 
clean and orderly — but not lived in! 
The almost unbearably _ beautiful 
Christmas Music recorded by the 
Trinity Choir (men and boys) of New 
Haven presents a perfect balance of 
good musicianship and sincere feel- 
ing, with just enough rough edges to 
make the performance alive and 
human. It is a record that should be 
the acquaintance of every church mu- 
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sician. C. Huntington Byles directs 
his responsive singers in a concert of 
unhackneyed representative works, 
from well-arranged folk-carols to 
pieces by Vittoria and Praetorius. 
Overtone 11. 

More than half of Fritz Heitmann’s 
“Christmas Organ Music” is Bach’s: 
the Orgelbuechlein preludes on “Vom 
Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her,” “In 
dulci jubilo,” and “Lobt Gott, ihr 
Christen, allzugleich”; the Pastorale 
in F Major, the Canonic Variations 
on “Vom Himmel hoch,” the Fantasia 
in G Major, Boehm’s partita on “Ge- 
lobet sei’st du, Jesu Christ” and Bux- 
tehude’s fantasia on “Wie schoen 
leuchtet der Morgenstern” complete 
the recording. The instrument, that 
of the Ernst Moritz Church, Berlin- 
Zehlendorf, reveals itself as admirably 
suited to a recording situation. Mr. 
Heitmann plays with great precision 
and straightforwardness and makes 
imaginative use of the interesting re- 
sources of the instrument. The disc is 
unique in Lp’s in presenting Christ- 
mas organ music that is authentic in 
both qualifications and _ artistically 
satisfying as well. Telefunken LGX 
66009. 


PARENTS are recognized as contributing to citizenship education when they: 
@ Let children know what is expected of them and are consistent in hold- 


ing them to it. 


@ Praise them for good work and careful thinking. 
@ Encourage them to develop self-direction, and teach them to evaluate 


their own behavior. 


@ Let them share in the family planning and work as well as in the fun. 


I 


@ Help children select worthwhile radio, TV, and movie programs, and 


home-reading materials. 


@ Set a good example of citizenship. 
@ Teach children to respect the rights, opinions, and property of others. 
@ Discuss current events with them. 
— “How We Teach Citizenship Through Social Studies,” Seattle Public 


Schools. 


You Are a Music Teacher 


Lestiz R. ZEDDIES 


“Now just a minute! I have my 
hands full teaching the four R’s. 
When will I have time for music?” 

You are a music teacher. Oh, yes, 
you are! All the teachers of our 
parish schools are involved to a cer- 
tain degree in the teaching of music. 
Our “music majors” (a benighted 
minority) have many music duties, 
but almost all our teachers have at 
least one important music responsi- 
bility—the school music program. 
A well-organized, smoothly function- 
ing classroom music program can be 
the basis for the whole parish music 
spirit. To help you make the proper 
approach, here are four points to keep 
in mind: 

1. The goals and aims of the entire 
parish music program should be 
clearly established (this is the 
why of a good program). 

2. The nature and scope of the 
school music program must be 
understood (these are the in- 
gredients or activities ). 


3. The teacher’s role in carrying 
out the program will always be 
carefully weighed and outlined 
(here is where you actively enter 
the picture). 

4, The materials and methods 
needed to implement the pro- 
gram will be purchased and pre- 
pared in advance (songbooks, 
instruments, and the tricks of the 
trade will be ready to use when 
the time comes). 


WHY MUSIC? 


We shall consider ultimate aims be- 
cause music, after all, is only a means. 
The end or goal of all our teaching 
can in some measure be facilitated 
through the use of music. Our job is 
to help make children “wise unto sal- 
vation” in Jesus Christ. Music can 
be for us a “handmaiden” for worship. 
Music is fun, it is a great socializer. 
Music is an important expressive and 
creative avenue which assists and en- 
riches the four R’s. In its own right, 
music is a divinely given aural art 
vital to normal, wholesome growth. 
Therefore music education should be 
a part of the program carried on by 
a Lutheran parish educator. 

We want our children to sing for, 
to, and about our Lord Jesus. We 
want them to enjoy music: sing, play, 
listen, and respond to. it. Music can 
lend variety and spice to the academic 
routines of the day. 

Very often the nature and scope, 
the methods and materials, and even 
the teacher's role in teaching music 
to school children is out of line when 
the “why” element of a school pro- 
gram has not been clearly thought 
out. An enthusiastic teacher knows 
and feels the importance of the 
“whys.” 

If music is important to total 
growth, every teacher will want to 
examine his feelings in this matter 
and be ready to change the “What, 
me teach music?” attitude to a more 
hopeful “Well, if that is the case, 
what can I do?” 
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MUSIC IN YOUR CLASSROOM 

There should be all kinds of music 
in your classroom. Hymns, parts of 
the liturgy, folk songs, children’s 
songs, art songs, part singing, records, 
instruments, programs, audio-visual 
aids, concerts, operettas, recitals, 
music talent nights, and whatever 
else you need to make music a vital 
force in the lives of your children 
should be used in the classroom music 
program. 

To put a good music program into 
operation, carry on as you do in the 
other subjects. Get acquainted with 
your materials (basic songbook and 
its manual), discuss your segment in 
the complete program with the prin- 
cipal or the “music major,” and pre- 
pare definitely to do your part in your 
school. Sing some songs the children 
know. Review some of the favorites 
learned the previous year. Teach one 
or two new songs. Introduce a few 
simple rhythmic activities, or play an 
interesting record. Then list (mod- 
estly at first) the songs you intend to 
teach during the first semester. Plan 
the other activities, rhythm, records, 
filmstrips, aspects of music-reading 
readiness. Practice the piano accom- 
paniments, and stay away from the 
instrument when teaching a new song. 
Teach it the way you would a Bible 
story. Present it with confidence, 
understanding, and as much artistry 
as possible. 

When dealing with techniques, re- 
member that the manual is for you. 
Read it carefully. Check with your 
principal or parish musician if you 
need help, but don’t let the program 
die the second week for want of time 
or enthusiasm. 


Teach music! Don’t merely expose 
the children to it occasionally. Be 
a learner yourself, and then share 
your experiences with your pupils. 

Of course, music is a skill subject. 
In understanding its particular set of 
symbols and sounds, we need devel- 
opmental teaching, habit formations, 
drills, and constancy. Therefore a 
music program must be built on 
meaningful, progressive daily expe- 
riences. 

You may be teaching at a school 
which actually has no music program 
in spite of the well-phrased resolu- 
tions in the faculty minutes. Then 
take up the task yourself. Make a 
quick inventory of the available ma- 
terials. If they aren’t usable, select 
the songbooks you need with the 
hope that other materials can be 
added later. It may take several years 
before your equipment is even ade- 
quate. You should have a good piano 
(tuned ), a record player, records, and 
a few rhythm instruments (lower 
grades). 

Of course, you won't complain be- 
cause of past performances or inade- 
quate materials, but you will make 
the best of a situation that is far from 
hopeless! 

So the music program depends on 
you all the way in every way. That's 
right! It’s a big responsibility, but 
your enthusiastic attitude and your 
zeal will go far in doing something 
for the children with music. 

Now you indicated that music isn’t 
as important as the four R’s, but a 
balanced curriculum demands that 
you give time and place to the arts. 
Music, therefore, should not serve 
merely as an entertainment or a gim- 
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mick or be indulged in sporadically 
at Christmas and operetta time. 
Music deserves a high place in the 
parish program and should call forth 
the best efforts of every Lutheran 
teacher, old and new. 

Join the choir, and get some added 
experience with music that will carry 
over into your classroom music duties. 
If you are to play the organ and direct 
choirs, make haste slowly, being care- 
ful not to overthrow too many tradi- 
tions with your own innovations. 
Examine the choir repertoire, check 
the budget allowances, and select the 
anthems you wish to use. Here, too, 
you are a student, learning the music 
well before you step before your 
choir. 

Below are listed a few titles and 
the names of some companies that 
can supply you with music-education 
materials. Questions directed to pro- 
fessors who teach the school music 
courses at the teachers colleges will 
be answered. 


Books to help the classroom music 

teacher: 

You Can Teach Music, Paul Mat- 
thews (E. P. Dutton) 

School Music Handbook, Peter 
Dykemu (Birchard) 

Music for Elementary Teachers, 
Parks Grant (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts ) 
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Keys to Teaching Elementary 
Music, Thompson and Nordholm 
(Schmitt Music Co.) 

Teaching Children Music, Louise 
Myers (Prentice-Hall) 


Records 
RCA Victor, Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 
Young People’s Records and Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild (Greystone 
Corporation, 100 Sixth Ave, New 
York 13) 
Concordia’s “Children’s Singing 
Picture Books with Records” 
Education Music Bureau, 380 E. 
Adams, Chicago 8, will supply you 
with all your needs (books, records, 
rhythm band instruments, etc.). 
New Music Series 
The American Singer, Town and 
Country Edition (three books for 
the small school) 
Together We Sing Series (Follett), 
six books 


Music for Living (Silver Burdett), 
six books 


Concordia Publishing House can 
supply you with many of these in 
addition to basic Lutheran materials, 
The Lutheran Hymnal, The Music 
Reader for Lutheran Schools, Child's 
Garden of Songs, The Children’s 
Hymnal, and Our Songs of Praise. 


Go Away. — Every now and then go away, have a little relaxation; for 
when you come back to your work, your judgment will be sure, since to remain 
constantly at work will cause you to lose power of judgment. . . . Go some 
distance away because then the work appears smaller and more of it can 
be taken in at a glance, and a lack of harmony or proportion is more 


readily seen. — LEoNaRDO DA VINCI. 


Make Use of the LP 


Luoyp D. Lirsr 


Music is one of the most compre- 
hensive means of approaching man’s 
emotion and intellect. We are con- 
tinually exposed to its influence as it 
finds its way into our worship serv- 
ice, supermarket, soap opera, TV 
commercial, theater, juke box, home 
hi-fi set, factory, party. Some of this 
music is good; much of it is question- 
able. As educators we are faced with 
the question, “How is music apprecia- 
tion being dealt with in my class- 
room?” The question needs an answer. 
Music appreciation is quite difficult 
to handle. It cannot be evaluated or 
graded. But music can be enjoyed by 
the pupil as well as by the teacher. 

To limit consideration of music ap- 
preciation to our larger schools is 
unfortunate. Music can and should 
be handled by the classroom teacher. 
To deny children the opportunity for 
musical experience is to rob them of 
the joy of hearing a great melody, 
the thrill of a majestic rhythm, or the 
satisfaction of sharing in rich har- 
monies. Most educators hasten to 
alert the mind and sharpen the eye, 
but they are content to let the ear 
lie dormant when it could be vibrant 
with interest. 

Developments in the past few years 
have eliminated all excuses for a poor 
appreciation course in most, if not all, 
our schools. The LP record is now 
readily available. Hi-fi playback 
equipment need not be excluded as 
legitimate classroom equipment. Rec- 
ords may be purchased from one of 
the many “record clubs” specializing 
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in children’s educational material. 
Local libraries either have their own 
collections or can procure special 
items from the state library for a pe- 
riod of a week or more. Congregation 
members occasionally have extensive 
libraries which can be used as a 
source of supply. Local high school 
and college libraries have records 
which may be borrowed. Investi- 
gation of these and other possible 
sources will reveal a wealth of ma- 
terial often available for the asking. 

The actual phonograph may pre- 
sent a problem. However, the popular 
demand for these machines has re- 
duced their price so much that a fine 
machine can be purchased for as little 
as $30. A record player need not be 
automatic if price is a major con- 
sideration. Every interested teacher 
can find some way to acquire a suit- 
able machine. 

The problem of available commer- 
cial materials for the primary grades 
is so amply met that we shall not 
treat it extensively. Local library 
catalogs can be of assistance. An ex- 
cellent source index is available from 
“Young People’s Records,” 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

Our main consideration involves 
Grades 4—8. What is available for 
them, and how is it presented so that 
all can benefit? 

Let’s begin carefully. Our boys and 
girls are human beings. If they sit 
too long at any particular task, re- 
gardless of how good the teacher says 
it is, they get wiggly. If listening is 
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a new experience in your classroom, 
begin with only a portion of a selec- 
tion. After five or ten minutes change 
to another task. Extend the lesson 
during successive periods. Unless you 
have an exceptional group, don't ex- 
pect them to listen for more than a 
half hour at a time. 

How shall we begin? The record 
we have chosen for our first venture 
is Beethoven’s Symphony No.5, in 
C Minor. The title need not be given 
to the children at this time. We tell 
our youngsters: “Listen for the rhythm 
that is played over and over in the 
first part of this record. Listen for the 
ta-ta-ta-tohm. See if you can tap it 
with one finger on your desk every 
time you hear it.” (At this point you 
might even approach your piano to 
play three G eighth notes and one Eb 
half note to help them find what to 
listen for.) Firm insistence on con- 
formity at this point might save you 
grief later on. 

Two minutes of ta-ta-ta-tohming 
should give us all we need of this 
experience. Carefully explain to the 
class that although this is a very in- 
teresting mi-do sound, a man certainly 
would not write 25 minutes of it. 
Listen for the careful melody that 
follows the introduction, and then 
notice how quickly we get back to 
our mi-do. Explain that these two 
sections are built up for the purpose 
of contrast. 

Start the record again, and watch 
your children. Some will tap-tap, 
others will “conduct,” and if your 
group is like mine, half of them will 
be vigorously playing their “fiddles”! 
GOOD! The music has caught them. 
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Let them be. Let them get involved. 
Three or four minutes later (don't 
wait for them to get tired), stop the 
record, and end the session. 

You now have laid some ground- 
work. The next time you may begin 
by playing this same section of the 
record. Play only a few minutes; then 
stop and introduce the record to the 
children. Give the class the title and 
composer of the composition they 
have been hearing. This will also be 
an excellent opportunity to introduce 
the man, Beethoven. Using a popular 
biography such as Forty Famous 
Composers,’ share with the boys and 
girls the audacity and pride and de- 
termination of Beethoven. The chil- 
dren will learn to know and admire 
this man if you will lead them to him. 

Get a record of the choral part of 
the Ninth Symphony. Explain how, 
though deaf, Beethoven composed 
this massive work. Tell the story of 
the first performance when Beethoven 
could not hear the frantic cheers of 
the people lauding the work; so his 
friends turned him around so that 
he could see the people applaud. 

Some very clever words have been 
supplied for Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo which the pupils would like to 
sing. Teach them the little melody 
shown on next page.” Then let them 
have the thrill of listening to the 
opening movement and hearing their 
familiar melody. (This is one record 
we like to play during our study 
periods. Its lovely melody is quite an 


1 Henry and Dana Lee Thomas, Forty 
Famous Composers, Garden City: Halcyon 
House, 1948. 


2 From the American Singer, American 
Book Co. 
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Figure I 


See my bo - dy sway - ing, 


Huomnannma »w —— On 


addition to an otherwise quiet class- 
room. ) 

Another giant of music who can be 
introduced profitably is the German 
schoolteacher Johann Sebastian Bach. 
He is readily loved by pupils. A few 
quotes from Forty Famous Composers 
will suffice: 


“They sent him a formal complaint. 
For years our organists have played 
the Sunday choral music without vari- 
ation. But you persist in making vari- 
ations and intermixing strange sounds 
that confound the entire congrega- 
tion.” 

“. . . hale and hearty and tough- 
muscled, like a blacksmith presiding 
over the bellows.” 

““You must play like me, Christoph 
Transchel, that is how it sounds.’ 
That, indeed, is how it sounded; but 
what was a poor pupil to do with a 
madman who improvised in keys that 
were complete strangers to the human 
ear and who leaped about recklessly 
from key to key without the slightest 
halt in the melody?” 

“You couldn’t help tossing your wig 
at them and telling them they ought 
to be shoemakers instead of musicians! 
Nasty old crank, indeed!” 


Follow a short sketch of Bach with 
the first few minutes of the Toccata 
in C Major or the Toccata in D Minor 
as played by E. Power Biggs on Co- 


lumbia Records. Watch the reaction 
of your pupils. 

Of course, a high point in the year 
comes when we devote a part of our 
religion lesson to hearing the proph- 
ecies and the Gospel messages put 
into music, as they have been by the 
master Handel. By referring in ad- 
vance to our Bibles in order to discuss 
and underline the portions treated in 
Handel’s Messiah, a beautiful message 
can be carried to the heart of the 
child. The child, though limited in 
experience, can become intimately 
acquainted with this master work. 
When engaged in this activity, we 
carefully select the portions to be 
presented and limit ourselves to ten 
minutes of listening at a time. 

Boys and girls enjoy music. Left 
alone, they will hum, whistle, or sing 
to their heart’s content. Teacher, 
widen the experiences of your pupils 
by making use of a phonograph. One 
or two ten-minute music appreciation 
periods a week will mean much to 
your pupils. And if they sway, drum, 
fiddle, conduct, or simply lay their 
heads down, let them. Let them enjoy 
the music prepared by the masters. 
It will be the portal to a new and 
wonderful experience. 
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SELECTED RECORDINGS 
J. S. Bach 
Toccata in C Major 
Schuebler Chorals 
Columbia ML-4284 
Music of Jubilee 
Columbia ML-4435 


Ludwig van Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor 
Symphony No. 9, in D Minor 
Violin Concerto in D 

Robert Shaw Chorales 


Great Sacred Choruses 
RCA Victor LM-1117 


Haydn 
Symphony in G Major 
(Surprise Symphony) 
Handel 
Messiah 


Holst 
The Planets 


Moussorgsky-Ravel 


Pictures at an Exhibition 
RCA Victor LM-1838 


Prokofiev 


Peter and the Wolf 
Columbia CL-720 


Saint Saens 


Carnival of Animals 
Columbia CL-720 


Tartini 
The Devil's Trill 


Tchaikovsky 
1812 Overture 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor 
Capriccio Italien 
Nutcracker Suite 


For catalogs and graded listings 
write to the following: 

American Teaching Aids Company 

102 Elizabeth Avenue 

Hempstead, N. Y. 


The Greystone Corporation 
Educational Activities Division 
100 Sixth Avenue 

New York 13, N. Y. 


Children’s Reading Service 
1078 St. John’s Place 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


“What is this? A scarlet thread?” The speaker was handling a Government 
note which had just been handed him by a bank teller. He saw hanging from 
it a scarlet thread which, when he attempted to draw it out, proved to be so 
completely woven into the texture of the note that it could not be removed. 


“You will find,” said the banker, “that all Government notes are made so; 
it is an expedient to prevent counterfeiting.” 

Just so Christ has woven the scarlet thread of His blood into every dollar 
owned by His disciple. It cannot be withdrawn. His is the silver, His the 
gold, His the cattle upon a thousand hills. The mark of blood is upon every 


piece of money we own. 


Therefore, when we take out our money to spend, let us not trifle with 
that which bears the hue of His blood! — Northern Illinois Messenger. 


Generalizations on German Organs 


Paut RosEu 


Between the slender copper church 
spires of North Germany and the 
onion-bulb-shaped towers of South 
Germany there exists an excellent 
variety of old and new organs. This 
variety reveals the historical growth 
of organ construction in its techno- 
logical developments, change of tonal 
concepts, and a return to age-old 
principles in organ building. The or- 
ganists and organ builders of Ger- 
many have a distinct advantage over 
the Americans because they possess 
tangible knowledge of organs built 
during the past 400 years. While 
most Americans must rely on text- 
books describing these organs, the 
Germans have these instruments in 
existence and at their disposal. These 
old organs, now under the protective 
care of the West German government, 
have been kept in playable condition. 
Although these same organs have 
undergone a certain amount of 
change through restoration and reno- 
vation, they nevertheless retain suf- 
ficient evidence of their original 
character to make it possible to re- 
construct the historical development 
of organ building. 

Organs are representations of musi- 
cal concepts embodied in the phe- 
nomenon of sound. Above all, they 
are musical instruments capable of 
playing literature from any specific 
period in the history of organ music. 
In spite of the fact that the present 
trend in Germany is toward a 20th- 
century version of classicism, it is 
easy to find many organs which are 
reflections of the Renaissance, Ba- 


roque, and Romantic movements. 
These are taken in stride by the 
average German organist, even though 
his preference may be toward a clas- 
sical or semiclassical organ. The in- 
strument which has the lowest regard 
among organists is the compromise 
organ: an organ which is a bit of 
everything and a lot of nothing. 
These, too, exist but are at present not 
too numerous. 

There are many organ firms in Ger- 
many, both large and small. A great 
distinction is made between Orgel 
Fabrik and Orgelbau Werkstaette. 
The latter are quick to inform the 
visitor that their firm is a workshop 
employing a small number of men 
who regard the matter of building an 
organ as an artistic venture requiring 
patience and skill. These antiauto- 
mationists far outnumber the large 
factory-type firms and are generally 
considered better qualified to build 
excellent instruments. The organ in- 
dustry in Germany is a flourishing, 
dynamic enterprise. Many of these 
so-called organ-building workshops 
have their construction schedule pro- 
jected into 1962. 

Electronics are found in Germany, 
but in small numbers. The most com- 
mon of these are the Hammond and 
the Wurlitzer. There are not so many 
small church buildings in Germany 
as there are in America and, partly 
because of comparatively large space, 
pipe organs dominate the scene. The 
acquisition of a new organ by a con- 
gregation follows a general proce- 
dure. Churches of one denomination 
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are usually grouped into districts to 
facilitate administration. Each dis- 
trict has one or more experts in organ 
construction and design who assist a 
congregation in the purchase of a new 
organ. The expert works closely with 
the organist and selected builder to 
provide the best instrument possible. 
It is customary under this arrange- 
ment for the district to subsidize the 
congregation to a certain extent. This 
subsidy may reach 40% of the pur- 
chase price, the congregation paying 
the rest. A congregation may decide 
to purchase an organ without seeking 
the advice of the organ expert. In 
such cases the congregation pays the 
entire amount. The Hanover district 
has discarded all electronics for 
church use. This partly explains the 
reason why these organs do not enjoy 
a high degree of popularity. 

To sit at the console of a recently 
built organ in Germany is not much 
different from the present-day play- 
ing tables in the States. The manual 
range is confined to 56 keys; ours 
has 61. The pedal board is less con- 
cave, less convex, and has 29 or 80 
pedal keys. The registration is con- 
trolled by draw knobs, these being 
more prevalent than stop tabs. 
Organs may be of two manuals, 
Hauptwerk and Positiv or Riickposi- 
tiv; or three manuals, with general 
distribution into Hauptwerk, Brust- 
werk, and Riickpositiv. Most organs 
are free-standing and located either in 
a back or side gallery. The organist 
literally sits within the organ, having 
the Brustwerk directly in front of him, 
the Hauptwerk above and to the sides 
of the Brustwerk, and the Riickposi- 
tiv to his back. It is customary to 
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house each division of the organ into 
its individual case. Across the front 
of the cases stand the Prospekt pipes 
— those pipes which are in plain view 
— always of Prinzipal tone. The 
height of the case is determined by 
the pitch of the Prinzipal used; i. e., 
the case for the Pedal division uses 
open pipes of 16’ pitch, the Haupt- 
werk case 8’ pitch, the Positiv, Riick- 
positiv, and Brustwerk cases of 4’ or 
2’ pitch. These cases have wood side 
panels, are open in the back for erec- 
tion of other pipes belonging to the 
division, partially closed in front 
by the pipes in Prospekt, and 
open or closed at the top. These 
cases are considered important to the 
builder because through the proper 
arrangement he is in a better position 
to unify the tone and give it reso- 
nance. Occasionally a new organ is 
erected without the cases, especially 
if the walls and the ceiling of the gal- 
lery provide more or less a natural 
case for the organ. 


The dynamic expressiveness of tone 
is not gained primarily through a 
Swell division but through inter- 
change of manuals, change of regis- 
tration, and a style of playing. It is 
common to find two- and three-man- 
ual organs with exposed pipework 
throughout. However, a flexible treat- 
ment of the Brustwerk case can trans- 
form it into a division which approxi- 
mates the general American version 
of the Swell chamber. The majority 
of Brustwerk cases are closed in the 
front by means of doors. These doors, 
through foot lever or hand operation, 
can be opened or closed, permitting 
the organist to use this division as an 
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unenclosed division with the doors 
open, or approximate an echo organ 
or Fernwerk with the doors closed. 
Some of the prominent builders have 
installed louvers in the frames of the 
Brustwerk case doors. With the doors 
closed these louvers are operated like 
our Swell louvers, bringing about a 
finer gradation of dynamics. 

German organ builders use various 
types of action to enable the pipes to 
speak. The most common and revered 
action is, of course, the tracker action. 
Over the years this action has become 
light to the touch even with manuals 
coupled, appears to be a durable 
action and relatively trouble free. 
Electro-magnetic, electro-pneumatic, 
and tracker-pneumatic are the other 
actions used. Occasionally a builder 
will operate the pipe valves by tracker 
action and the stop action with mag- 
nets. While the Germans have per- 
fected the tracker and pneumatic 
actions to the point of quick respon- 
siveness to touch, they have not fared 
too successfully — by American 
standards — with an electro-magnetic 
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action. The latter is, however, in the 
minority. The most renowned organ 
builders in Germany assert that when 
tracker action, organization of the 
divisions, pipe scaling, voicing, loca- 
tion of the instrument, and arrange- 
ment and choice of pipes are brought 
into a proper balance with each other, 
the organ will be a true reflection of 
its past development and _tonally 
worthy to perform adequately the 
great musical moments in organ lit- 
erature. No reputable German organ 
builder is copying the organs of past 
eras. His concern is to master the 
fundamental principles of organ con- 
struction as they have existed in the 
past and out of these, with his own 
ingenuity and creativeness, to produce 
a musical instrument for his day. 
(AutHor’s Nore: The section on current 
trends in organ tone was printed in the 
January 1957 issue of Lutheran Education, 
p- 228, “A Lutheran Organ Builder in Den- 
mark,” and reprinted in the April 1957 issue 
of the Diapason, p.7, under the title “Dan- 
ish Builders Marcussen & Son History 
Sketched.” The statements made with re- 


spect to Marcussen & Son apply to the gen- 
eralization printed in the above article. ) 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Amid the hustle of the commer- 
cialized world’s preparation for 
Christmas, it is occasionally difficult 
to retain a sharp focus on the season’s 
real meaning. We as Christians need 
the constant reminder that all else is 
secondary to the birth of Jesus, the 
Savior of the world. To that end the 
LEA Executive Board wishes to ex- 
tend to you and yours the joys of a 
truly exciting Christmas, made pos- 
sible only through our childlike faith 
in Him. May your joy be a blessing 
to those you serve in the cause of Lu- 
theran education. 


WE GROW 


During the early months of the 
1957 school year, the LEA member- 
ship evidenced a noteworthy growth. 
In trying to analyze the cause and 
source of this surge, we came up with 
several reasons. Many new teachers 
were beginning their professional life 
on the right foot by joining their or- 
ganization. A new school year 
naturally turns thoughts of regular 
teachers to new subscriptions, jour- 
nals, organizations. Also, several 
District teachers conferences are held 
during this time of the year. District 
education counselors and LEA repre- 
sentatives did a good job of pleading 
our cause. And finally, in checking 
with our industrious office secretary, 


Mrs. Reuben Stohs, we were informed 
that perhaps the majority of new 
members were enrolled by principals 
who signed up their entire faculties 
— and sent in the whole list. This 
is as it should be. If our principals do 
not lead the way, who will? Now, 
how about the rest of you principals 
following their example. The begin- 
ning of a new calendar year is as good 
a time as any to line up the second 
wave. We shail be looking for those 
100-per-cent faculty lists soon! 


BUSINESS 


1. Ordinarily the LEA Executive 
Board holds its meetings on the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month from 
4:30 to 10:30 P. M., with time off for 
dinner. This schedule often cuts time 
rather short. Hence to provide time 
for more detailed discussion and to 
allow representatives to come from 
greater distances and make it worth 
their while, the board resolved to 
hold two of its meetings in all-day 
sessions. The first of these was held 
on November 8, the second is to be 
held March 14. As our membership 
enlarges, the call for service increases, 
and the need for more careful plan- 
ning of the association’s work becomes 
apparent. We shall try to keep you 
informed of our progress. 

2.. The LEA, in order to economize 
on its mailing procedure, has pur- 
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chased an addressing machine. Prior 
to this event our mailing labels were 
either hand-typed or purchased from 
CPH. We hope this machine will 
speed and simplify the process con- 
siderably. 

3. The 1957 Convention Report is 
in your hands. We trust that it will 
serve you well. The manuscripts for 
several other monographs are near- 
ing completion. Our concern is that 
the treasury will hold out until every- 
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thing is off the presses. The financial 
scrape continues to be a problem, 
since so many of our members re- 
newed their subscriptions for ’57—’58 
at $5.00 per when our basic costs 
(LurHeran Epucation and printing ) 
were increased. The new $6.00 fee, 
effective on September 1, was not 
publicized in time. Our mistake! 


4. And a Blessed New Year, too! 
R. H.S. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Looking for an illustration to use when teaching about pulleys? Maybe this 
letter from an ungrammatical West Indian bricklayer to his boss will do 
the trick: 

“RESPECTED SiR: 

“When I got to the building, I found that the hurricane had knocked some 
bricks off the top. So I rigged up a beam with a pulley at the top of the 
building and hoisted up a couple of barrels full of bricks. When I had fixed 
the building, there was a lot of bricks. Then I went to the bottom and cast off 
the line. 

“Unfortunately, the barrel of bricks was heavier than I was, and before 
I knew what was happening the barrel started down, jerking me off the 
ground. I decided to hang on and halfway up I met the barrel coming down 
and received a severe blow on the shoulder. 

“I then continued to the top, banging my head against the beam and 
getting my fingers jammed in the pulley. When the barrel hit the ground, it 
bursted its bottom, allowing all the bricks to spill out. 

“I was now heavier than the barrel and so started down again at high 
speed. Halfway down, I met the barrel coming up and received severe injuries 
to my shins. When I hit the ground, I landed on the bricks, getting several 
painful cuts from the sharp edges. 

“At this point I must have lost my presence of mind, because I let go the 
line. The barrel then came down giving me another heavy blow on the head 
and putting me in the hospital. 


“I respectfully request sick leave.” (Source: A United Press story ) 


@ Directions for planting a garden: 

1. Plant five rows of “Peas” 
Preparedness, Promptness, Perseverance, Politeness, Prayer 

2. Plant three rows of “Squash” 
Squash Gossip, Squash Criticism, Squash Indifference 

3. Plant five rows of “Lettuce” 
Lettuce Be Faithful, Lettuce Be Unselfish, Lettuce Be Loyal, Lettuce 
Be Truthful, Lettuce Love One Another 

4, Plant four rows of “Turnips” 
Turnup for Meetings, Turnup with a Smile, Turnup with New Ideas, 
and Turnup with Determination 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: H. D. Bruening, John Choitz, John W. Klotz, Martin C. Pieper, Daniel 
E. Poellot, Susan E. Roehrs. 
BOOKS 


RELIGION 


BIBLE COMMENTARY: THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST.LUKE. By William F. 
Arndt, D. D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. $6.50. 


“Does the issuing of a new commentary on the Scripurtes need a defense? Books of 
interpretation, be they ever so excellent, can never be considered final. “The Word of 
the Lord endureth forever,’ but the books written about it constantly have to be revised, 
re-written, brought up to date, and improved. The reason is that our world is not static, 
but a living, growing, developing, changing organism where new discoveries are made prac- 
tically every year, unexpected manuscripts are brought to light, and novel problems arise. 
... The increasing influx of new information in the fields of history, archaeology, and lan- 
guage makes the periodic appearance of new commentaries on Biblical books imperative.” 
Thus the preface of the recently sainted author motivates the appearance of another volume 
in the Concordia Bible Commentary. 

After an extensive section of material introductory to St. Luke’s Gospel, and a compre- 
hensive bibliography, Dr. Arndt proceeds to a four-point treatment of the book: 
(1) A smooth and pleasing translation of the original text. (2) A brief general summary 
of each section of the Gospel. (3) A verse-by-verse commentary with special reference 
to the Greek text. (4) A separate critical study of manuscript problems. Other valuable 
features include many special studies inserted at their place of reference, the discussion 
of problems in the interpretation, the wide use of the works of other scholars, and the 
notation of textual parallels. A topical index concludes the work. 

As the preceding volumes of the Commentary, so this one should be included in a Lu- 
theran professional library. Scholarly, very usable, sound, conservative, it is valuable for 
private study as well as for practical application in many areas of the Christian ministry. 

DEP 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE VIRGIN MARY. By Paul E. Schuessler. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. Fifteen cents. 


Written in a language and style acceptable to general readers, this pamphlet levels 
a forceful attack on the arrogant claims of the cult of Mary. Without demoting her from 
her rightful position of dignity and honor as the Virgin Mother of the Savior, the author 
shows from Roman Catholic sources and quotations that no amount of sophistry in lan- 
guage can deny the fact that Mary has been elevated to a position of worship, that she 
is considered the co-redemptrix of sinners, and that apparently it is only a matter of time 
until she has been made to dethrone the Holy Trinity. This is one of rare polemical writ- 


ings in the modern church. It closes with an evangelical appeal and prayer for the pre- 
eminence of Christ. DEP 
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SCIENCE 


IS THERE A CONFLICT BETWEEN GENESIS I AND NATURAL SCIENCE? By N. H. 
Ridderbos. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1957. 88 pages. $1.50. 


The author follows the so-called “framework hypothesis” in Genesis 1. He believes that 
this is a story of creation but that the author of the book (whether Moses or someone else 
is of little import) does not intend to present an exact report of what happened at creation. 
He believes that the author means to impress the reader with the fact that all that exists 
has been created by God. He believes that Genesis 1 and 2 were written by two different 
authors. The author points out some of the difficulties of the framework hypothesis, but 
believes these are not insuperable. 

The author points out that many texts in Scripture present a picture of perfection before 
the Fall, a condition quite different from that postulated by evolution. But he believes 
that the world may have been good in God’s eyes even though there were catastrophies 
and what we human beings would call cruelty. He also points out that Scripture gives us 
a picture of a young earth, while science speaks of an old earth. This he believes is 
a problem requiring further study. 

The reviewer believes that the interpretation of Genesis as a historical account is still 
to be preferred to the framework hypothesis. JWK 


AvupIo-VisuaL AIps 


AUDIO-VISUAL CATALOG, ed. Warren S. Freeman, Boston Conservatory of Music. 
New York: Children’s Reading Service, 1957. 


A catalog worth having in your file of audio-visual materials. It contains listings of 
phonograph records, filmstrips, and tape recordings which can be used from kindergarten 
through high school. A large portion of the catalog has listings for the area of music under 
such subheadings as instrumental, rhythmics, vocal and choral, symphonies and concertos, 
square dances, folk music, and rhythm band. A smaller but worthwhile section is also de- 
voted to the language arts, social studies, and science. M.C. P. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. 14th Ed. 
1957. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service. $5.50. 

A completely revised and up-to-date guide of free maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts, and books. You may choose from about 1,200 items in such areas as accident preven- 
tion, agriculture, air-age education, clubs, hobbies, special days, conservation, fine arts, 
guidance, health and physical education, language arts and arithmetic, science, social studies, 
and transportation. It is interesting to note how business, industry, and Governmental 
agencies are vying with one another to supply the finest teaching materials for our children. 
The help a teacher can get from such a guide is well worth the investment. It is wise to 
send in your requests for these materials as early as possible, since some companies do not 
reprint when they have depleted their stock. 

This year’s edition is accompanied by a 52-page pamphlet of planned units in different 
areas of instruction. M. C. P. 


HOW TO USE AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. By John W. Bachman. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. 1956. $1.00. 

This 60-page, 57% inch booklet is copyrighted by the National Board of Young Men’s 
Christian Association and seems to be intended to arouse interest in the use of audio-visual 
materials in their own and similar organizations. Various types of audio-visual materials 
are discussed, and their effective use is emphasized. Organization and administration of 
materials for others to use fills the final section of the booklet. 
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This reviewer feels that the booklet could be used with Sunday school teachers, pastors, 
and such laymen as are responsible for working with groups in a congregation. 

One of the best features is the concise listing of good resource materials at the end of 
each chapter. Anyone stimulated to consider the possibilities of the various media will have 
no trouble in finding further guidance in the well-chosen and up-to-date bibliography. 

M. C. P. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF BIBLE SLIDES. 1 pk. of 10 slides, 35mm, double frame, with 20 pat- 
terns and directions. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Standard Publishing Foundation. 
85 cents. 

This is a rather inexpensive way of producing slides for religion classes when the budget 
is limited. The slides are made by laying the blank slide over a pattern and then drawing 
the outline with a soft lead (No. 2) pencil. Areas may also be colored by using Mongol 
transparent-colored pencils, suggested by the producer of the slides. 

The idea is good as long as patterns of proper size are available. If pictures must first 


be reduced to proper size, some teachers may feel incompetent. However, a little practice 
will work wonders. M. C. P. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. Seventeenth Annual Edition 1957. Education 
Progress Service. Randolph, Wis. $7.00. 


This edition has 3,880 titles of free films gathered from 615 sources. The title, descrip- 
tion of content, size, sound or silent, date of release, running time, names and addresses 
of distributor, are given for each film. 

An essay by John Guy Fowlkes on “Gifted Children and Free Films” suggests giving 
such children a broad general education, giving them an opportunity to work on their own. 

The book covers many subjects. J.C. 


Music 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD. By Michael Praetorius. Edited by Heinrich 
Fleischer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. $1.50. 


The editor of this 2l-page phantasy on Ein’ feste Burg for organ believes it ranks 
with the gigantic first movement of “A Mighty Fortress” in Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Cantata No. 80 and the powerful organ phantasy on Ein’ feste Burg by Max Reger. Both 
truly and worthily express the spirit of the immortal Reformation hymn. Dr. Fleischer’s 
opinion is a conviction which will move many an organist to own, study, and use the 
Michael Praetorius (1571—1621) organ phantasy (an organ motet or ricercar or “Deutscher 
Psalm pro organicis,” as termed by Praetorius) properly. 

Heinrich Fleischer supplies a 34-page Foreward of historical, analytical, and practical 
import worth the price of the composition alone. Compared with organ pieces on Ein’ 
feste Burg by Bach, Reger, Karg-Elert, or Peeters, for example, the Praetorius version 
may seem technically simple at first glance to some organists also because of its diatonic 
element. Let them not be deceived. Playing the Praetorius phantasy on “A Mighty For- 
tress” well requires faith in the Triune God and faithfulness to the score to express what 
Praetorius felt when he composed his work. — Again Concordia made the cover of one 
of its publications a work of art and incidental teaching and provides typography that 
is tops. Dr. Fleischer and Concordia have done us a service of proportions by editing and 
publishing the phantasy on “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” by the Lutheran composer 
Michael Praetorius. HeD.B: 


OUR SONGS OF PRAISE. Compiled and edited by Edward W. Klammer. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. 1954. Children’s edition, $1.50. Full-music edition for 
parents and teachers, $3.25, with all new harmonizations by Paul Bunjes. 

Our Songs of Praise can well serve as the basic hymnal for kindergarten and Grades 

One to Four in parish schools. Its 147 songs contain a wide variety of melodies drawn 
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from many types of hymnody and set to texts on a young child’s level of understanding. 
For example, the ancient plain-song melody “Adoro te” is set to the text “Jesus, Tender 
Savior, Thou Hast Died for Me.” Many German chorale melodies are included, as are 
carol tunes, English church music, and several modern hymn tunes. 

The harmonizations have been especially prepared for children’s voices. Though light 
in texture, these settings are quite unusual and interesting to the children as they sing 
the hymns. Especially noteworthy are the settings of “Bethl’em Lay a-Sleeping,” “Silent 
Night,” “Jesus All Our Ransom Paid” (Septem Verba), and “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful.” 

Of particular value are the various indices contained in the full accompaniment edition 
of Our Songs of Praise. Besides the classified index and metrical index of tunes there 
is a schedule for teaching the hymns from kindergarten through Grade Four. This 
schedule organizes the hymns according to levels of difficulty. There is a list which 
correlates the hymns with all the stories in A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories. There is 
a listing called “Hymn of the Week” prepared for family devotions and based on the 
church year. 


Concordia Music News of March 1954 supplies additional, detailed information con- 
cerning Our Songs of Praise. 
The American Organist of May 1955 states: “Concordia here produces what has long 


been needed, a hymnal for youngsters, using none but dignified, well-written hymns.” You 
will agree, once you get and use this superb collection. S. E. R. 


RECORDINGS 


New Recorpincs RELEASED To ACCOMPANY “Stories of Music Classics” 


As a result of the response to the “Music Stories” combination of pictures and music, 
the Jam Handy Organization now has supplemented its visual materials in music apprecia- 
tion by providing records also for “Stories of Music Classics.” 


The individual classics in this series are: 

The Sleeping Beauty (Tchaikovsky) The Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky) 
William Tell (Rossini) The Bartered Bride (Smetana) 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (Mendelssohn) Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakoff ) 


“Stories of Music Classics,” class-tested for the elementary grades but equally stimulat- 
ing for all age groups, is a sequel to the “Music Stories” series. “Music Stories” provide 
color picture stories and recordings of six other favorite compositions: Peter and the Wolf, 
Hansel and Gretel, The Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The Firebird, and The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice. 

Both filmstrip series and their records are designed to help to acquaint children with 
fine music, to encourage creative expression, and to enrich the listening program. 

The records are unique in that one side presents a special adaptation of the musical 
selection, arranged to follow exactly the filmstrip story. As the story unfolds on the screen, 
the narration is followed by thematic music. The reverse side gives the full orchestral 
rendition of the composition. 

The six filmstrips of “Stories of Music Classics” are priced at $27. Individual filmstrips 
are $4.75. The set of six 12-inch 33% r. p.m. long-playing vinylite records is $21, with in- 
dividual records at $3.95. A personal demonstration of both the “Stories of Music Classics” 
and “Music Stories” records and filmstrip kits may be arranged through the Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich., or through any of its authorized 
distributors. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Eprtor’s Note: Explanatory notes on bindings, use, subject headings, and prices may 
be found in LurHeran Epucation, September 1957, page 36. 


Gr. Pre-1 
Ages 3-6 


Asbjornsen, Peter Christen, and 
Moe, Jorgen Engebretsen. THE 
THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF; 
illus. by Marcia Brown. Har- 
court, 1957. 32 pp., 8x10. 
Paper-board cover. $3.00. 


“A delightful picture book edition of a favor- 
ite folk tale. Marcia Brown’s illustrations 
convey perfectly the terrible nature of the 
ogre and the impudent courage and gaiety 
of the goats as they trick him one by one 
until finally Big Billy Goat Gruff puts an 
end to him altogether. A book to share with 
children.” — BCBC, X, 118. Other books 
illustrated by Marcia Brown, done equally 
well, are Andersen’s The Steadfast Tin Sol- 
dier (Scribner, 1953, $2.25), Perrault’s Cin- 
derella (Scribner, 1954, $2.00), winner of 
the Caldecott Medal for the most distin- 
guished picture book of the year, and Per- 
rault’s Puss in Boots (Scribner, 1952, $2.50). 
They are large books. 

See Marcia Brown, “Dick Whittington and 
His Sensation Cat [puppet show],” The 
Horn Book Magazine, December 1952, 
pp. 429—431; Marcia Brown, “Caldecott 
Award Acceptance,” and Alice Dalgliesh, 
“Marcia Brown and Her Books,” The Horn 
Book Magazine, August 1955, pp. 279—295, 
also pp. 226, 278. 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Bartlett, Ruth. INSECT ENGINEERS, 
THE STORY OF ANTS; illus. by 
the author. Morrow, 1957. 
128 pp. $2.75. 


As Wilfrid Bronson did in Wonder World 
of Ants (Harcourt, 1937, $2.25), Miss Bart- 
lett tells again the fascinating story of ant 
life. Here is one of those rare books which 
parents and teachers may use to help chil- 
dren become aware of one of the miracles 
of nature which happens right under their 
eyes. In addition to describing an ant col- 
ony, Miss Bartlett tells about various kinds 
of ants and about those social aspects of 
colonies and of engineering which make for 
sustained reading. Her report may stimulate 
further observation and study on the part of 


the child (and adult). The simplicity of 
language and the numerous illustrations 
make possible independent reading for chil- 
dren who can be challenged to expand their 
horizons in this area, often at an earlier age 
than one might expect. Children, parents, 
and teachers will appreciate the clear, con- 
cise directions for keeping ants in glass nests, 
where their activities can be observed and 
studied. 


Subject head: Ants Reviewed BCBC, X, 114 


Gr. 5-9 
Ages 10-14 


Beim, Jerrold. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BOYS’ COOKING; illus. by Dick 
Dodge. Watts, 1957. 81 pp. 
(First Books). $1.95. 


For boys and their fathers: a simple but 
accurately written book of recipes for foods 
that boys will enjoy preparing and eating. 
Beverages, sandwiches, main dishes, vege- 
tables and salads, desserts and sweets, out- 
door cookery. Cleverly the author has 
worded remarks and explanations in unpre- 
tentious boys’ language. (He and his two 
sons run a completely masculine house- 
hold in Westport, Conn.) Black-and-white 
sketches with color background add to the 


interest. 


Subject head: Cookery 


Gr, Pre-2 
Ages 4-7 


Bierstedt, Paul E., ed. TINY TOT 
SONGS; illus. by Dorothy Hand- 
saker Scott. Warner Press, 
1954. 28 pp., 8%4,xX10%, 
side-sewn. Paper-board cover. 
$1.00. 


Sixteen well-selected religious songs by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Martin Luther, 
Walter J. Mathams, Anna Warner, Lucy 
W. Peabody, and others, with music. This 
book fills a need of most families with small 
children. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Bowers, Gwendolyn. THE LOST 
DRAGON OF WESSEX; illus. by 
Charles Geer. Oxford, 1957. 
188 pp. $3.00. 

An exciting adventure story set in England 

at the time of King Alfred the Great (king, 

871—899 ). Saxon Wulf, thirteen, leaves old 
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Saxon Tostig, who had reared him to go to 
Winchester and the court of King Alfred. 
He takes with him a blackened arm ring 
that is his only memento of his father. As 
a member of the court Wulf takes part in 
the wars against the Northmen and learns 
the secret of the arm ring. It was a treasure 
of King Arthur, and Wulf’s true identity is 
revealed. Merlin the Enchanter of King 
Arthur's time had prophesied that in three 
hundred years the ring would be found, and 
a great king would lead the people of Britain 
in the ways of peace. This now comes true, 
and Wulf takes his rightful place in the 
king’s palace as a harper. The characteriza- 
tions are good. The story moves smoothly 
with skillful intertwining of legend and his- 
tory. 

Subject heads: Great Britain — His. — stories 


Alfred the Great, King of England — stories 
Reviewed BCBC, X, 134 


Gr. 5-7 Bowman, James Cloyd. MIKE 

Ages 10-12 FINK; illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Little, 1957. 147 pp., 
6%, X9V%s,. $3.00. 


“The life of Mike Fink, semi-legendary char- 
acter, from the time he first joined a keel- 
boat crew on the Ohio River to the time 
when he left the Mississippi River when the 
steamboats began to replace the keel-boats. 
The story has all the appeal of a tall tale 
and will be enjoyed as such. The author’s 
dating of the coming of the steamboats is 
not quite accurate, but this does not seri- 
ously affect the story.” — BCBC, X, 98. 


Subject heads: Fink, Mike — Legends — U.S. 


Gr. 7-9 Bronson, Lynn. POPULAR GIRL. 
Ages 12-14 Doubleday, 1957. 191. pp. 
$2.75. 


To fifteen-year-old Tracy, popularity among 
her classmates meant everything. She felt 
as though life had come to an end when 
she had to go with her parents to a small 
town and enroll in the high school there. 
Her year at Cooper Spur taught her that 
there are many things more important than 
popularity. In leaming them she became 
much attached to the school and the stu- 
dents, whom at first she had looked down 
upon. Tracy’s problem is shared by many 
teenagers, and the author has given it a sym- 
pathetic, realistic treatment. 
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Gr. 1-4 Buchheimer, Naomi. LET'S GO TO 

Ages 6-9 THE LIBRARY; illus. by Vee 
Guthrie. 

Goodspeed, J. M. LET'S GO TO 


THE DAIRY; illus. by Raymond 
Abel. Both Putnam, 1957. 47 
Pp., side-sewn, (Let’s Go). 
$1.95. Primarily for school use. 


In addition to describing library procedures 
and etiquette, the author emphasizes the 
enjoyment and value a child can derive from 
a book. Explanations are clear and simple. 
The diagramlike drawings help to clarify 
and supplement the text. 


The reader hears, sees, smells, and feels all 
the steps along the way in the trip which 
raw milk takes from farm to table. A vocab- 
ulary of “words you will hear at the dairy” 
ends the book. 


Other titles are Let’s Go to a Bakery (1956), 
Let’s Go to a Fire House (1956), Let’s Go 
to a Newspaper (1956), Let’s Go to a Police 
Station (1957), Let’s Go to a Post Office 
(1957), Let’s Go to Watch a Building Go 
Up (1956). 
Subject heads: Library 
bakeries Fire departments 


Police Postal service 
BCBC, X, 86, 101, 122 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Bakers and 
Newspapers 
Building Reviewed 


Dairying 


Carr, Harriett H. WHEELS FOR 
CONQUEST. Macmillan, 1957. 
185 pp. $2.75. 


An exciting adventure story of the early 
1800’s in which George Bauman, 17-year-old 
wagoner, becomes a man and earns his right 
to a wagon of his own and a life of his 
choosing. His experiences along the wagon 
trail, which is rough and dangerous, make 
exciting reading. The suspense in a robbery 
episode is particularly gripping. The antag- 
onism between George and his half-brother 
Johannes is caused by Johannes’ notion that 
George wishes to take over the family farm, 
but George wishes to manufacture wagons. 
Carr paints a vivid picture of life among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch in the Conestoga Valley 
and on the frontier. 


Subject head: Pennsylvania — stories Reviewed 


BCBC, X, 134 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Caudill, Rebecca. TREE OF FREE- 
DOM; illus. by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. Viking, 1949. 279 pp. 
$2.50. 

“This book about the Revolutionary War 


period is sound historical fiction because 
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of its vivid characterizations and homely 
details of everyday living, which make the 
past understandable and natural. Each child 
of a family moving to Kentucky may take 
one prized possession. Stephanie carries an 
apple seed, because that is what her grand- 
mother brought from France. When Noel, 
the eldest son, wants to take his dulcimer, it 
starts anew the feud between father and son. 
But the mother intervenes: “’Twon’t hurt 
him any. An’ a little music won’t hurt Ken- 
tucky either. ... He’s got his rifle, ain’t he, 
as well as his dulcimore? He'll use it like 
a man. See if he don’t.’ And he does, but 
the quarrel is not resolved until the end of 
the war. 

“In the stockade, where the family takes 
refuge from the Indians, the mother is hor- 
rified by the smells, the flies, the bad water, 
and the crowding. After they are on their 
own land, the father, Jonathan, and Noel go 
to war, and the backbreaking care of the 
crops falls to the mother, Rob, and Ste- 
phanie. There are anxieties, too, big and 
little ones. The legality of their claim de- 
pends on the turn of the war. Sometimes 
there is no salt, and the green beans are 
tasteless. And sometimes there is no corn- 
bread, and the children grow droopy and 
pale. But always Stephanie tends her little 
sprout of an apple tree, ‘tree of freedom,’ 
she calls it. This is the theme of the story, 
and it speaks to us today, because in every 
generation the tree of freedom must be nur- 
tured if it is to survive” * 

Subject heads: Frontier and pioner life — stories 


Kentucky — stories 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Clark, Electa. THE RIVER SHOW- 
FOLKS; illus. by Gustav Schrot- 
ter. McKay, 1957. 216 pp. 
$3.00. 


The river showfolks are the Cliff family, 
who took their showboat down the river to 
New Orleans, stopping at places along the 
way to present their plays. Polly delighted 
in this life and was waiting for the day 
when she could star in some of the plays. 
She became upset when it seemed as though 


* From CHILDREN AND BOOKS, Revised Edition, by 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright © 1957 by Scott Fores- 
man and Company and used with their permission. 
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the close family group would break up and 
the showboat days would come to an end. 
Perhaps it was the gypsy’s charm that 
brought everyone together again. The Cliffs 
are a happy family in spite of all their 
troubles, and Polly is the most delightful of 
them all. Teen-age girls will enjoy with her 
the romantic life of a showboat. 


Subject heads: Mississippi River — stories 
Showboats 
Gr. 4-6 Courlander, Harold, and Prempeh, 


Albert Kofi. THE HAT-SHAKING 
DANCE AND OTHER’ TALES 
FROM THE GOLD COAST; illus. 
by Enrico Arno. Harcourt, 1957. 
115 pp. $2.95. 


A collection of twenty-one folk tales from 
the Ashanti people of Africa’s Gold Coast. 
They are fun to read and wonderful to tell. 
Anansi, to whom all stories of the Ashantis 
belong, is a spider who by cunning and wit 
outsmarts the other animals of the forest. 
Sometimes he is portrayed as an animal 
without scruples, and then he gets his just 
deserts. He has a counterpart in the West 
Indies, South America, and the United 
States, under different names. In “Anansi 
Plays Dead” a gum man takes the place of 
Tar Baby in the similar Brer Rabbit tale. 
Many of the stories explain how things came 
about, for example, why the turtle has a 
hard shell, why the frog has no tail, etc. 
Frequently the animals take on the char- 
acteristics of human beings, and morals are 
taught. Children will love these tales just 
as they respond to those of Uncle Remus. 
The introduction describes the people with 
whom these stories originated; notes at the 
end of the book further explain the stories. 
Many of the stories are like those in Philip 
M. Sherlocke’s Anansi, The Spider Man, 
Jamaican Folk Tales. (Crowell, 1954, $2.50) 


Subject heads: Folklore, Ashanti 


Ages 9-11 


Folklore, Ja- 


maica Reviewed BCBC, X, 99 
Gr. 4-6 Credle, Ellis. BIG DOIN'S ON 
Ages 9-11 RAZORBACK RIDGE; illus. by 


the author. Nelson, 1956. 125 
pp. $2.75. 


“Everyone on Razorback Ridge was excited 
over the forthcoming celebration of the 
opening of the new dam. The President was 
to attend, and a prize had been offered to 
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the settlement providing him with the best 
entertainment. Nancy Calloway and her 
cousin Jodey wanted to enter the contest 
to exhibit their old-time dances, but were 
overruled by an older group of young people 
who wanted to put on a jitterbug exhibition. 
How the people of the settlement learned 
to jitterbug, and how Nancy and Jodey 
had their chance to dance after all, makes 
a pleasing, mildly amusing story of modern 
life in the southern mountains. This is not 
quite up to the standards of Down, Down 
the Mountain (1934, $2.00), but will be 
enjoyed by children who have liked the 
earlier book.” — BCBC, X 88. 


Gr. 5-7 Dale, Norman. THE SECRET MO- 

Ages 10-12 TORCAR; illus. by Edward Shen- 
ton. Harper, 1957. 186 pp. 
$2.75. 


Peter and his friends were curious about 
the old-fashioned motorcar which they 
found in an unused barn, and they secretly 
set to work to put it in running order. They 
didn’t realize that they would become in- 
volved in a plot to rob a miserly old farmer, 
the grandfather of two of the children. 
A well-sustained mystery with good char- 
acterization and good detail on automobile 
repairing. 


Subject head: England — stories 


Gr. 7-9 Davis, Lavinia R. JANEY’S FOR- 
Ages 12-14 TUNE. Doubleday, 1957. 240 
pp. $2.75. 


When Jane McGovern’s parents went to 
England without her, she decided to go to 
New Mexico to see whether she could find 
treasure in the mine her grandfather told her 
about. She learned the secret of the mine, 
but it was not the fortune she had expected. 
Janey meets her problems with fortitude and 
understanding. This is a better-than-average 
romance for teenagers. 


Duvall, Evelyn Ruth (Millis). FACTS 
OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR TEEN- 
AGERS; illustrated; New rev. ed. 
Association Press, 1956. 426 
pp. $3.50. 

“A revised edition of a book first published 

in 1950. In a healthily frank, honest, 

straightforward manner, the author discusses 


the many problems faced by young people 


Gr. 7-12 
Ages 12-17 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
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as they mature physically and emotionally 
and learn to live with members of their own 
and the opposite sex in an adult society. The 
contents are divided into four major parts: 
Becoming Men and Women; Getting and 
Keeping Dates; Loving and Being Loved; 
and Heading Toward Marriage. The revi- 
sions are fairly minor and are mainly in 
terms of bringing terminology and dating 
practices up to date. An exceptionally use- 
ful book for school and home libraries.” — 
BCBC, X, 20. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Enright, Elizabeth. GONE-AWAY 
LAKE; illus. by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Harcourt, 1957. 192 pp. 
$3.00. 


“Summer fun and adventure are common- 
enough features of children’s stories, but 
Miss Enright’s new book, written with her 
usual style of fluid description and believ- 
able dialog, adds a freshness and vigor to 
the subject to make, once again, an out- 
standing contribution to children’s reading 
and listening pleasure. The boy and girl 
cousins of the story are individual personal- 
ities, well defined and interesting to know. 
Their discovery of the old houses on the 
swamp known as “Gone-Away Lake’ and their 
friendship with the quaintly dressed, com- 
pany-loving recluses, Minnehaha Cheever 
and Pindar Payton, turn the plot from the 
ordinary to the unusual and make a story 
that should please both boys and girls. The 
story is especially well suited to reading 
aloud in group or family situations.” — 
BCBC, X, 135. 


Fisher, Aileen Lucia. A LANTERN 
IN THE WINDOW,; illus. by Har- 
per Johnson. Nelson, 1957. 
126 pp. $2.75. 


Strange things occurred when 12-year-old 
Peter went to work on his Quaker uncle’s 
farm on the Ohio River. He heard talk of 
a “station,” a “railroad,” and narrow escapes. 
Finally one night he realized that his uncle’s 
house was a station on the underground rail- 
road. He became so interested in helping 
the slaves escape that he soon forgot his 
desire to work on a river boat. A well-told 
story about an exciting period in history. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Subject head: Underground railroad — stories 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enrollment. — Official enrollment report 
for 1957—58 lists a total of 522 undergrad- 
uates. This includes 152 students in the re- 
turning fourth-year class. In the field are 
165 vicars. The enrollment this year is con- 
siderably less because the group which 
would normally matriculate here went to 
the new Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The School for Graduate Studies lists 48 
students and one special student. Of this 
number seven parochial school teachers are 
studying for a Master of Arts in Religion. 
Denominations included are: Missouri 
Synod, United Lutheran, American Lu- 
theran, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Mennonite. 

Correspondence School. — Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Erwin L. Lueker this school 
has been reorganized in such a way that its 
program has been brought into line with 
modern practice in this field of instruction. 
The general objectives of the school conform 
to those of the Concordia Seminary resident 
program. The courses are integrated with 
the resident program. Often the same in- 
structor who teaches in the classroom also 
prepares the plan of study for the corre- 
spondence student. All courses are approved 
and authorized by the respective depart- 
ments. The standards of the school, the 
amount of required work, the value of 
credit given, the prerequisites, the fees, etc., 
are all comparable to those of the resident 
work. 

The materials consist of textbooks, supple- 
mentary readings, abstracts, exercises, etc. 
The administration and length of the course 
will be in agreement with the quarter sys- 
tem of the seminary. Constant communica- 


tion between the student and instructor will 
be necessary to carry out the course require- 
ments. A book-loan situation can be ar- 
ranged with the seminary through the office 
of Dr. Lueker. 

Courses are offered in exegetical, histor- 
ical, systematic, and practical theology. This 
wide offering makes it possible for both 
pastors and teachers to continue in the 
major fields of theological interest even 
when they are not in a position to do resi- 
dent work. A catalog and additional infor- 
mation is available on request from the 
Correspondence School, Concordia Sem- 
inary, 801 De Mun Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, IL. 


Provisional Co-curricular Music Program. 
— In response to a request by the Board of 
Control late last spring the faculty has ac- 
cepted a provisional co-curricular music pro- 
gram for the present school year. The fac- 
ulty was asked to prepare the program 
which, President Koehneke stated, “would 
take into consideration some changes in ac- 
tivities of the church and changes in the 
total program of the college.” President 
Koehneke added that “this action of the 
board came as a result of a series of circum- 
stances and was not intended to be prejudi- 
cial to the past or to the future.” 

The music department during the summer 
prepared a proposal for the student-life pol- 
icies committee of the faculty. After careful 
consideration by the committee the pro- 
gram, with minor revisions, was presented 
to, and adopted by, the faculty. 

The general objectives of the provisional 
program are “to provide opportunities in 
Christian living, development of talent, 
growth in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the heritage of music, and to grasp 
opportunities for Christian service by offer- 
ing the first fruits in worship and represent- 
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ing the college in functions which help to 
realize these objectives.” 

In the new program there will be five 
choral groups directed by faculty members, 
three instrumental groups, and two student- 
directed choral groups. 

The Senior College Choir, Thomas Gie- 
schen, director, and the Junior College 
Choir, Paul G. Bunjes, director, will number 
about 60 members. They will participate in 
chapel services, special services, and short 
tours. 

In addition, there is a Treble Choir, Leslie 
R. Zeddies, director; the College Chorus of 
about 175, which is made up of the college 
choirs plus additional students, Carl L. 
Waldschmidt, director; a Choral Group, 
Carl Halter, director. The instrumental pro- 
gram is under the direction of Alfred Gras 
and includes the band and an instrumental- 
techniques group. 

Centennial Observance. — The college 
observed the centennial of formal teacher 
training with a special convocation on No- 
vember 13. Featured was a presentation 
entitled “100 Years of Teacher Training” by 
Dr. Theodore J. C. Kuehnert, professor of 
education and social science at the college. 
The presentation told the story of teacher 
training by means of tableau, narration, and 
music. 

Deaconess Remains. — Miss Lulu Noess, 
the college’s deaconess and registered nurse, 
has declined the call of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity to be director of Deaconess Hall and 
counselor and to assist in placing of deacon- 
esses. Miss Noess has been with the college 
since 1942. With the dean of students, Prof. 
Carl Halter, she has developed a compre- 
hensive program of health services for the 
school. 

Christmas Festival. — A festival of Christ- 
mas music will be presented by the college 
on December 15, 8 P. M. 

The festival will feature the Christmas 
Concerto by Corelli and an explanation of 
the Magnificat by means of narration, tab- 
leaux, speech choir, and choral presentation. 
The narration for the event is being written 
by Profs. William Lehmann and Andrew 
Weyermann, instructors at the college. After 
the explanation of the Magnificat, the Mag- 
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nificat by J. S. Bach will be presented. The 
orchestra and mass chorus will be under the 
direction of Prof. Carl L. Waldschmidt. 


Need for Higher Degrees Growing. — 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National Commission of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
was the speaker at the President’s Forum 
on October 24. Dr. Stinnett spoke on cru- 
cial problems in teacher education. He 
noted that more and more states are de- 
manding degrees of their elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers. _ Thirty-seven 
states now require the B. A. for certification 
to teach in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Six more states are coming to this 
and have set deadlines. In addition, Dr. 
Stinnett said a trend is developing for states 
to mandate a master degree for high school 
teachers. Four states are already doing this. 
Since in our technological economy newer 
and higher levels of skill are needed, 
teacher-training programs will have to de- 
velop quality teachers. In seven to eight 
years from three to five million professional 
people have to be trained. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Homecoming. —On November 12 Con- 
cordia College combined two observances 
this year: homecoming and the centennial 
celebration of special teacher training in 
our Synod. 

Interesting Art Exhibit. — Under the di- 
rection of Professor Reinhold Marxhausen 
the art department exhibited in its gallery 
a collection of art by the mentally retarded. 
The art displayed is the work of people 
from eight through sixty-nine at Bethesda 
Home, Watertown, Wis. The work was 
done in various media, such as watercolor, 
crayon, pencil, work in string and tapestries 
with yarn on burlap. 

New Filmstrip. — Steps are being taken 
toward the release of a new filmstrip. The 
film will be available for the public soon 
after Christmas. The picture series will be 
of interest to prospective teaching students 
as well as people interested in knowing more 
about the Seward campus. 
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ATTENTION RIVER FOREST 
ALUMNI 

Your alma mater wants several of the 
following catalogs for its library and 
archives: Concordia Teachers College cat- 
alogs for the years 1913, 1917, 1921, 1925, 
1927; and C.T.C. Correspondence Study 
catalogs for the years 1950—51 and 
1952—53. Anyone willing to suply one or 
several of these catalogs, please indicate 
which contribution he is willing to make 
by dropping a postal to 

Theo. Kuehnert 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KAns. 


Visitation Committee. — The study of 
“An Evaluation Guide for Junior Colleges 
of Kansas” has been completed by the fac- 
ulty, and the special reports on curriculum, 
administration, guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, athletics, and student activities, re- 
quired by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in preparation for the evaluation 
to be conducted by the department in De- 
cember, have been approved by the faculty. 
The special reports were prepared by fac- 
ulty subcommittees to serve as a preliminary 
basis on which the State Department visita- 
tion committee can make its initial evalua- 
tion. All junior colleges in Kansas will be 
included in the evaluation and inspection 
by the State Department. The purpose of 
the study is to provide opportunity for the 
schools visited to assess and improve their 
instructional programs rather than to deter- 
mine whether institutions in Kansas should 
be included in, or excluded from, the list of 
schools approved by the State Department. 
The visitation committee will be on the 
campus of St. John’s for three days to con- 
fer with school administrators, members of 
the faculty, and leaders of student organiza- 
tions. 


Election to Important Board. — Mr. Eldor 
Sieving, associate professor of education 
and director of teacher training, has been 
elected to a two-year term as a member of 
the board of administration of the Kansas 
Association for Student Teaching. Mr. Siev- 
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ing will represent Kansas private and public 
junior colleges preparing students for the 
teaching profession. 

High School Visit. — During October the 
seven-member state committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Junior 
Colleges visited the high school department 
as part of a 20-school periodic visitation of 
Kansas high schools. While the aim of the 
visit was not an official evaluation of the 
department, the members of the committee 
did hold a number of discussions with offi- 
cials of St. John’s on matters of administra- 
tion, curriculum, and facilities. Although 
the official report of the visit has not been 
published by the committee, officials of 
St. John’s have been informed that the re- 
port will be most favorable. The high school 
has been a member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for 30 years. 


Student Aid. — According to statistics 
compiled by the Business Office, 219 stu- 
dents at St. John’s are receiving benefit from 
scholarships and tuition reductions exceed- 
ing $35,000. This amounts to an average 
of more than $100 per student for the entire 
student body, or about one sixth of the total 
average amount paid by each student for 
room, board, tuition, and general fees. Dis- 
trict grants-in-aid and tuition reduction for 
church-worker students account for more 
than two thirds of the amount. The $35,000 
does not include moneys received directly 
by students from friends or relatives nor an 
additional $20,000 which students will re- 
ceive through the school’s part-time campus- 
employment program. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


Dedication of Centennial Hall. — The 
new Centennial Hall at Concordia, St. Paul, 
was dedicated in a special service on Sun- 
day, December 1. The speaker was Dr. W. 
F. Wolbrecht, executive secretary of the 
Board for Higher Education. The new 
dormitory is of brick and concerete block 
construction, two stories high, with separate 
student lounge and manager’s apartment. 
A snack bar and recreation room, sunroom, 
laundry, and storage facilities are on the 
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ground floor. The unit is designed to house 
40 women, and it can be expanded to 
house 60. The funds for Centennial Hall, 
including furnishings, are a gift from the 
congregations of the Minnesota District. 
The total cost will be $198,000. A second 
dormitory is planned for construction in 
1958. 


Reformation Day. — Since October 31 
seldom falls on Sunday, the students at 
St. Paul have for the past ten years con- 
ducted a sunrise Reformation Day observ- 
ance on October 31 before the Luther statue 
which adorns the spacious lawn in front of 
Luther Hall. A rousing singing of “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,” accompanied by the 
college band, a tribute to the great Re- 
former by a staff member, and a prayer 
offered by a student or staff member com- 
prise the out-door program. 


ConcorpiIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


High School Testing. — The high school 
department was involved in a two-day test- 
ing program October 10 and 11. The tests 
were given in connection with a Synodwide 
program designed to measure student prog- 
ress. The main emphasis of these tests is 
placed on achievement. The tests also help 
the teachers to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the total school program of 
Synod. 

Dean Keller on the Road. — Dean Keller 
attended the South Idaho Pastoral Confer- 
ence at Boise, Idaho, and the Montana Dis- 
trict Convention at Sidney the week of Oc- 
tober 6 to 11. This is part of Concordia’s 
concerted effort to bring the school to the 
members of the District and to give the 
Districts an opportunity to speak to the 
faculty through its representatives. 

Missionaries Visit Campus. — Missionary 
and Mrs. Lang visited Concordia Thursday, 
October 17, to speak to the student body 
about our church’s work in India. The two 
films they showed revealed the completely 
different life of the people in India and the 
work of the Lutheran Church there. Mrs. 
Lang showed the students how the Indian 
girls put on their native dress, the sari, a 
beautiful cloth — 15 feet long. The Langs 
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have been in India for over 30 years and 
are our senior missionaries in that field. 
Currently they are on a six-month leave but 
expect to return to India, which they con- 
sider their home, near the end of January. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


Science-Library Building. — Announce- 
ment by Synod’s Board for Higher Educa- 
tion of the release of $250,000 for the con- 
struction of a new science-library building 
on the campus in Edmonton was received 
recently by President Walter M. Wangerin. 
The money, authorized by Synod in 1956 at 
the Houston Convention, will be released to 
the local Board of Control after February 1, 
1958. 

The building will fill a longfelt need, pro- 
viding in addition to the library and science 
rooms a student center, offices for faculty 
members, and administrative offices. Plans 
are being drawn by K. C. Stanley and Com- 
pany, who designed the women’s dormitory 
dedicated in 1956. The building will be 
connected to the west side of the admin- 
istration building, opposite the men’s dormi- 


tory. 
TEACHERS TRAINED 


The Concordia Historical Institute, located 
on the campus of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., is currently celebrating two 
important anniversaries in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod: the 75th year 
of publication of the Lutheran Witness and 
the centennial of teacher training. The fea- 
tures of the display room are entitled “Lu- 
ther Speaks English” and “Teachers 
Trained.” 

A colorful fall setting surrounds the ar- 
ticles exhibited, including the first issue of 
the Lutheran Witness (May 21, 1882), an 
early, handmade book-binding press, some 
of the first textbooks used in early parochial 
schools, and a “history in pictures” on both 
subjects. 

Education of the Christian has always 
been an aim, in fact, a hallmark of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. The 
intricacies and growth of two of the Church’s 
efforts toward this end are recognized in 
this display. 
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Without charge to the public, the display 
could be viewed from 8:30 to 4:30 daily, 
and on Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
5 P. M. It continued until November 24. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, WAUSAU, 
RECEIVES GIFT 


When the 83 pupils of St. Mark’s School, 
Wausau, gathered for classes on Septem- 
ber 3, they were greeted by new furniture 
and equipment valued at approximately 
$2,000 —a gift to the school from the 
“Hearts for Jesus” fund.. The newly ac- 
quired items were sufficient to furnish one 
classroom and to provide additional furni- 
ture for the kindergarten room and the 
school office. 

For the past five years many of the chil- 
dren attending Lutheran parochial and Sun- 
day schools in the District have been 
observing Valentine’s Day in a way different 
from the conventional. Instead of exchang- 
ing valentines, the children contributed to 
the “Hearts for Jesus” fund, the money 
they would probably have spent for valen- 
tines. The money was then used to support 
the special mission project for the year. 

In 1955 the fund helped erect a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium in Hong Kong. In 1956 
the fund aided in the placing of a missionary 
in Nigeria. Three Sunday schools and one 
Christian day school within the District 
were given assistance from the 1957 collec- 
tion. 

It was partly with this help from the 
“Hearts for Jesus” fund that St. Mark’s 
added two grades to its school in September 
instead of the one grade per year originally 
scheduled. This year the school includes 
a kindergarten and Grades One to Five. 

“All of us at St. Mark’s,” writes Principal 
Laird C. Ehlert, “are deeply grateful for 
the gift of love from the children of the 
District, and we promise to do our best 
to use it to help others learn of the love 
of Jesus.” 


TECHNICIANS NEEDED 


Russia’s Sputnik I, whirling around the 
globe, may well serve as an hourly re- 
minder that the U. S. needs not only more 
scientists and engineers but also more 
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technicians. The shortage of technicians is 
critical. We need them by the thousands. 

What is a technician? He is a middleman, 
with why-power and know-how. His why- 
power is grounded on the engineer’s math 
and physics. His know-how is based on the 
journeyman’s skills. He is part of a three- 
man team — engineer, craftsman, technician. 
He works with precise instruments and 
with skilled, semiskilled, or one-skilled em- 
ployees. 

He may do any one of a hundred differ- 
ent jobs — draftsman, estimator, production 
programmer, technical writer, designer, tool- 
shop specialist, or instrument serviceman. 
He uses the laboratory more than the shop; 
he uses testing and experimental machinery 
more than hand or power tools. 

But, above all, he needs education and 
training. Math and science are his staples; 
but he also needs the arts of communication, 
personnel supervision, and the ability to 
solve problems. 


UPWARD SWING 


Last year, for the first time since 1910, 
the percentage of high school students en- 
rolled in courses in science and mathematics 
increased over that of the previous year, 
according to a recent study made by the 
U. S. Office of Education on enrollment 
trends in science and mathematics. 


Even though the number of students en- 
rolled in science and mathematics has stead- 
ily increased since 1910 along with the 
total high school enrollment, the percentage 
of those studying science and mathematics 
has gradually declined. For example, in 
algebra alone, although the total number of 
students enrolled in this subject increased 
from about 500,000 in 1910 to more than 
2,000,000 in 1956, the percentage of high 
school pupils taking algebra decreased from 
nearly 56.9% in 1910 to a low of 24.6% in 
1952, then increased to 28.7% in 1956. 

The study shows that the percentage of 
public high schools offering courses in 
chemistry or physics at the 12th-grade level 
increased from 77% in 1954 to 82% in 1956. 
Geometry courses offered in the 10th grade 
increased from 78% to 81% in the same 
period. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Desertion. — About 12 million of the 
45 million children in the United States do 
not live with both parents. 


Teen-Age Problems— The FBI reports 
that last year approximately 46 per cent 
of the arrests made for major crimes were 
of persons under 18. About two thirds 
of a million teen-agers were arrested. Al- 
though the population of our country be- 
tween 10 and 17 increased 8 per cent in 
1956, the number of arrests increased 17.3 
per cent. 


Progress. — Alabama has a full-time state- 
wide educational television network — 53 
hours a week. 


Minus P. E.— About 90 per cent of the 
elementary schools in the United States 
do not have a gymnasium or space essential 
for play. 

Tragic. — Today there are 68 million 
Americans, or 40 per cent of the population, 
who are without even a nominal connection 
with any church. Some 30 million children 
and young people are entirely without re- 
ligious training of any kind. 

News from Switzerland.— The depart- 
ment of education, Geneva, has officially 
reintroduced handwork into the primary 
school curriculums. It has also taken steps to 
reserve playgrounds for children since the 
present volume of traffic prevents children 
from playing in the streets. 

News from France. — An institute for the 
study and prevention of overwork was set 
up in Paris in 1957. A special section was 
devoted to the problems of overwork by 
children and students. 


What's Your Suggestion? — A White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
will be held in 1960. A theme is wanted. 
Among suggested themes offered so far by 
the invited leaders are the impact of mass- 
communication media and how they have 
brought about changes in home and family 
life; principles and standards of teen-age 
behavior; and mental health. 

Family Incomes. — Half of the nation’s 


43 million families had an income of $4,783 
or more in 1956. Some 8% million families 
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received $10,000 or above, while an addi- 
tional 17 million were between $5,000 and 
$10,000. However, there were still 7 mil- 
lion families with income under $2,000. 


The Bells Toll. — During the past summer 
Progressive Education ceased publication be- 
cause of rising costs and waning interest. 
Its demise is probably a tribute to the 
persistence of a viewpoint that seems no 
longer to need a champion. 


Try, Try Again. — A few days after 
H. R. 1 was defeated President Eisenhower 
promised a federal aid-to-education bill in 
1958. The new bill will provide aid only 
to the states which need it. How will the 
need be decided? 


Yowre Welcome.—The entire October 
1957 issue of Choral and Organ Guide is 
made up of music-article reprints taken 
from LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 


The Teacher Shortage. — The following 
statistics may offer one reason for the 
teacher shortage. Teachers in big city ele- 
mentary schools made an average of $4,817 
a year in 1958, whereas workers in the 
automobile-manufacturing industry earned 
$4,947. Professors in large state universities 
earned about $7,000, whereas railroad en- 
gineers in 1953 earned $7,350. Only 9% 
of our teachers earned over $10,000 in 1949, 
whereas 41% of all physicians and surgeons 
earned over $10,000. 

A Brief Glimpse. — A few years ago a 
Russian newspaper carried the story that 
several million mourners passed by the bier 
of Dictator Stalin in the period of a few 
days. To accomplish this it would have 
been necessary to move at a speed of about 
80 miles an hour in order to catch even 
a brief glimpse. It is apparent that the 
affection of the Russians for their departed 
dictator is fabulous. 

A Noble Thought. — Dr. Henry T. Heald, 
president of the Ford Foundation, expressed 
the opinion that business and industry ought 
to contribute $500 million annually to edu- 
cation. 

Higher Education a Charity. —In a re- 
cent issue of Fortune the statement is made 
that U. S. higher education is an enormous 
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charity and the people who chiefly finance 
it are the teachers. 


The Cycle Completed. — The public 
schools of Torrance, Calif., are experiment- 
ing with multigrade classes. Some are com- 
posed of first, second, and third graders, 
and others of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. 
The experiment is known as the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse” plan. 

Legal Rights of Nonpublic Schools. — 
Prof. E. Edmond Reuter of Columbia Uni- 
versity expressed the opinion that few legal 
issues affecting the schools have evoked so 


much strong feeling as the transportation of 
nonpublic school children at public expense. 
Four possible basic legal situations exist in 
different states. In some states expenditure 
of public funds for this purpose is specifically 
prohibited by constitutional or statutory pro- 
vision. In others it is expressly required by 
state law. In a third category are those 
states having statutes making the matter one 
to be handled on a basis of local option. 
The fourth classification comprises those 
states where the constitution and statutes 
are silent on the point and the courts have 
not ruled on it. 


Summoned to Rest 


Joun WEsLEy Rosinson, Duluth, Kans., on June 25, at the age of 59. He had served 
in the ministry of teaching for 87 years. His charges were Salem, Oreg.; Wilbert, Minn.; 
Bremen and Duluth, Kans. 


Epcar A. ABRAHAM, Leavenworth, Kans., on July 9, 1957, at the age of 48. He had 
served as teacher in the following Lutheran schools: St. John’s, Niles, Ill.; St. Paul’s, Brook- 
field, Ill.; Immanuel, Glenview, Ill.; and St. Paul’s, Leavenworth, Kans. 


Huco F. ScuuMacueEr, New Minden, IIl., on July 16, 1957, at the age of 61. He had 
served for 37 years as Lutheran teacher at Austin, Tex.; Delmont, S. Dak.; St. Paul’s in 
St. Louis; and New Minden, Ill. In 1953 he felt constrained to resign from the teaching 
profession in consideration of his health. 


Pau F. BENTE, Fort Wayne, Ind., on September 4, 1957, at the age of nearly 71. He 
was a son of Dr. Frederick Bente and was graduated from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
in 1911. He had served as professor at Clifton Lutheran College, Clifton, Tex.; as pastor 
in Baltimore, Md.; and since 1920 as professor at Concordia Junior College, Fort Wayne. 
Since May 12, 1957, he was a member of the faculty of Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne. He had also served as assistant secretary at synodical conventions and had made 
literary contributions to the Lutheran Witness and other publications. In 1956 Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis had conferred upon him the honorary D. D. degree. Dr. Bente met 
his death in an automobile accident. 


Jacos J. TROESTER, emeritus, Orange, Calif., on September 8, 1957, at the age of 
nearly 76. He had served as Lutheran teacher in Brownstown, Ind.; Pierce and Lincoln, 
Nebr.; and Orange, Calif. 


Witt1aM BornuoerT, Evanston, Ill., on October 24, 1957, at the age of 76. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher at Immanuel, Mount Olive, Ill.; and at Immanuel, Dundee, III. 
He had also served as choir director and church organist. He had retired in 1955. 


